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The unexpected success of a prior and mucli smaller edition, 
courages the author to publish his book on a larger scale than 
merly. It is hoped that it may prove amusing if not very instmdna 
and the writer feels confident that, at least, it will give no offenoo. — 
There is "naught set down in malice," and while the author does 
hesitate to avow strong preferences, he has aimed to do so in 
mildest manner possible. On the other hand, fearing lest he 
be accused of flattery in some of his sketches, he will take occacMB. 
to remark that those who receive his highest encomiums, happen fo 
be the men who deserve the least from him on account of pei 
favors. He aims to do, at least, justice, to all and, farther, he 
sires to say all the good he can of his characters. 



TMB AWWALS OF MAMIPEM^S FEMMY. 

CHAPTER I. 

ITS INFANCY. 

Harper's Ferry, including Boliver, is a town which, before the re- 
bellion, contained a population of three thousand, nine-tenths of whom 
were whites. At the breaking out of the war, nearly all the inhabi- 
tants left their homes, some casting their lots with "the Confederacy," 
and about an equal number with the old Government. On the res- 
toration of peace, comparatively few returned. A great many colored 
people, however, who came at various times, with the army, from 
Southern Virginia, have remained, so that the proportion of races is 
materially changed. Many soldiers of the National army who mar- 
ried Virginia ladies during the war, have, also, settled there, and, con- 
sequently, the place, yet. contains a considerable number of inhabi- 
tants. The present population may be set down at sixteen hundred 
whites and seven hundred blacks. The town is situated in JeffersoE 
County, "West Virginia, at the confluence of the Potomac and She- 
nandoah, at the base and in the very shadow of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains. The Baltimore and Ohio Raiboad crosses the Potomac at the 
place on a magnificent bridge, and the Winchester and Potomac Rail- 
road has its Northern terminus in the town. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, also, is in the immediate neighborhood. 

The scenery around the place has long been celebrated for its gran- 
deur, and JeJBferson has immortalized it in a fine description, said to 
have been written on a remarkable rock that commands a magnificent 
view of both rivers and their jimction. The rock itself is a wonderful 
freak of nature, and it is regarded by the inhabitants with pride for 
its beilig a great natural curiosity, and with veneration on accoimt of 
the tradition among them, . that, seated on it, Jefferson wrote his 
"Notes on Virginia." It is, therefore, called "Jefferson's Rock." It is 
composed of several huge masses of stone piled on one another, the 
upper piece resting on a foundation, some years ago, so nan'ow that 
it might easily be made to sway back and forth by a child's hand. It 
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now, however, supported by pillars placed under it, by order of one 
mi the Superintendents, the original foundation having dwindled to 
Tery unsafe dimensions by the action of the weather, and still more 
hy the devastations of tourists and rehc-hunters. It is situated on 
"Cemetery Hill," behind the Cathohc Chui'ch, the lofty spii'e of which 
can bo seen at a great distance, adding veiy much to the beauty of 
1h& scene. 

On one side, the Maryland Heights, now so famous in history, and 
Oil the other, the Loudoun Heights frown majestically, and imagina- 
tion might easily picture them as guardian giants defending the por- 
tals of the noble Valley of Virginia. The Maryland Heights rise in 
successive plateaus to an altitude of thirteen hundred feet above the 
aorrounding country and two thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The Loudoun Heights are not so lofty, but the ascent to them is 
difficult, and consequently, as the foot of man seldom treads them, 
ihfiiy present a more primeval appearance of iTiggedness than the Ma- 
i^and mountain — ^a circumstance which compensates, to the toiuist, 
for their inferiority in height. Between tliese two ramparts, in a 
gor^e of savage grandeur, the lordly Potomac takes to his embrace 
the beautiful Shenandoah. The former river rises in Western Vir- 
ginia, and tumbling from the Alleghanies in an impetuous volume, 
tmverses the Northern extremity of the Valley of Virginia, forming 
ibae boundary between the "Old Dominion" and the State of Mary- 
land. At Sarp6r's rerry,it encounters the Blue Kidge at right angles, 
and receives the tributary Shenandoah, which, rising in the upper 
part of the Valley, flows in a Northerly course, at the very base of the 
iQCumtain, and unites its strength with the Potomac to cut a passage 
la tlie ocean. This is the scenery of which Jefferson said, that a sight 
«f it was worth a voyage across the Atlantic, and no person with the 
least poetry in his soul will consider his assertion extravagant. It is, 
troLy, a sublime spectacle, and imagination lends its aid to the really 
ircflidei-ful appearance of the scene. On the rugged cliffs on the Ma- 
lylaud and Loudoun sides, are supposed to be seen sculptured by the 
hand of Nature, various shapes and faces, the appearance of which 
•lianges with the season, and as they are more or less concealed b}- 
&e verdure of the trees. The Giant, Dwarf, Centaur, and every ani- 
nal of nature or fable is here portrayed to the eye of Faith. On one 
ZDck, on the Maryland side, is a tolerably good face, with an expres- 
aian of gravity, which, with some other points ef resemblance, will 
afsmind you of George Washington, and at almost any hour of any 
day may be seen strangers gazing intently on the moimtain in seai'ch 
«f this likeness. Frequently, the Bald Eagle will^wheel in majestic 
circles immediately above this rock, and then, indeed, the illusion is 
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complete. George Washington chiseled by the hand of nature in the 
living rock, on the summit of the Blue Kidge, with the Bird of Vic- 
tory fanning his brow, is too much poetry to be thi'own away,, and 
prosaic matter of fact is out of the question. 

It is supposed by many that the whole Valley of Virginia was, at ' 
one time, a vast sea, and tiiat during some convulsion of nature, the 
imprisoned waters foimd an outlet at this place. There are many 
things to give an appearance of truth to this theory, especially the 
fact of complete sea sheDs, or exact lilcenesses of them, being foimd, 
at various points in the Alleghany eand Blue Eidge mountaina Be 
this as it may, it is a scene of awful sublimity, and it well deserves 
the many panegyrics it has received from orator and poet. 

Robert Harper, from whom the place gets it name, was a native of 
Oxford, in England. He was bom about the year 1703, and at the 
ag'B of twenty he emigrated to Philadelphia, where he prosecuted the 
business of architecture and mOl-wrighting. He erected a church 
for the Protestant Episcopalians, in Frankfort, which edifice was, 
however, afterwards lost to the congregation for which it was built, 
through some defect of title. In 1747 he was engaged by some mem- 
bers of the Society of "Friends" to erect a church for that denomina- 
tion on the Opequon river, near the present town of Winchester, Vii- 
ginia, and whOe on his way through the then almost unbroken wil- 
derness, to fulfil his contract, he lodged, one night, at a lonely inn on 
the site of the present city of Frederick, Maryland; While staying 
at this tavern, he met a German named Hoffman, to whom, in the 
course of conversation, he communicated the business that took him 
on his journey, as also his intention to proceed to his destination by 
-way of Antietam, a name now so famous in our histoiy. for the terri- 
ble battle fought there during the late rebellion. Hoffman informed 
him that there was a shorter rowte by way of what he called "The 
Hole," and as an additional inducement, he promised him a sight of 
some wonderful scenery. Harper agreed to go by the way of "The 
Hole" and^ next nighty he arrived at that point and made the acquain 
tance of a man named Peter Stevens who had squatted at that place 
which was included in the Great Fairfax estate. Harper was so much 
pleased with the appearance of the place that he bought out Stevens 
for the sunx of fifty British Guineas. As, however, he could only buy 
Steven's good will, the real ownership being vested in Lord Fair&x, he, 
next year, paid a visit to Greenway, the residence of that Nobleman and, 
from him or his agent, he obtained a patent for the lands formerly oc- 
enoq[kied by Stevens on the precarious tenure of "Squatter Sovereignty." 
Stevens had occupied the place for thirteen years and the Agents of 
Iiord Fairfax had experienced great trouble from Jhim. They were 
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therefore, very glad to get rid of him. Harper settled down there 
and established a ferry, when the place lost the undignified name of 
"The Hole" and acquired the more euphonious title of "Harper's Fer- 
ry" by which it has, since been known and by which, no doubt, it will 
be designated by the remotest posterity. At tiutt time, there was but 
one dwelling there — ^the Stevens Cabin — ^which was situated on what 
is, now, called Shenandoah street, on the Site of the house^ at present^ 
occupied by Mrs. Krepps. Harper Hved in this kouse,for many years^ 
until about the year 1775, when he built one, about half a mile farther 
up the Shenandoah, where he died in 1782. 

Mr. Harper was a man of medium height aiid considerable physi- 
cal strength. He was very energetic amd well suited for pioneer life. 
He left no children and his property descended by will to Sarah only 
child of his brother Joseph and to some nephews of his wife, named 
Griffith. Sarah Harper was married to a gentleman of Philadelphia^ 
named Wager. He was a grandson of a German of the same name 
who, many years before, had emigrated from the city of Worms in 
Hesse D. Armstadt. Neither Mr. Wager nor his wife ever saw their 
Harper's Ferry property, but many of their descendents are now liv- 
ing there, owning a considerable property in the town. 

Of this femily is the Venerable Eobert Haiper Williamson, of 
Washington City,* the first person having the name of Harper who 
was bom at the place. The wife of Judge Swain, of the Sprema 
Court of the United States is, also, one of the Wftger family. 

Mr. Hiirper was interred on his own property, and his moss-grown 
grave is yet to be seen in the romantic cemetery that overlooks the 
town. By a provision of his will, several acres of land were donated 
to the place as a burial ground, his own grave to be the centre, and 
now a very large number sleep their dreamless sleep in a beautiful 
though sadly neglected cemetery around the founder of the village. 

Few of the events that transpired in his time are lecorded. Short- 
ly after building the house on Shenandoah street, he erected a large 
stone dwelling on what is now called High street. This house is yet 
standing, and is occupied at present by one of his heirs. He expe- 
rienced great difficulty in finishing this building, owing to a scarcity 
of mechanics, nearly all the able-bodied men of the neighborhood 
having gone to join the army of Waslungton. It is recorded that an 
intimate friend of Mr. Harper, named Hamilton, lost his life in this 
house, by an accidental fall, and, ever since, the building has had the 
imenviable reputation of being haunted. At the time of Mr. Harper's 
death, therefore, there were but three houses at the Ferry. 

In 1748 there was a great flood in the Potomac which, according 
to some memoranda left by Mr. Harper, drove himifrom the house he 
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then occupied (the Stevens cabin,) and in 1753 another, though less 
freshet, called the "Pumpkin Flood," is recorded. The latter derived 
its name from the great number of pumpkins carried away from the 
gfardens of the Indians, who, then, resided in scattered lodges, along 
the two rivers. 

It is said that at the commencement of the Eevolutionary War, Mr. 
Harper's sympathies were Tory, but that he soon espoused the cause 
of his adopted coimtry. 

In 1794, during the administration of General Washington, Har- 
per's Ferry was chosen as the site of a National Armory. It is said 
that the Great Father of his Country himself suggested it as the lo- 
cation, having visited the place in person. This is a tradition among 
the people, and, if it be true, it is chaoracteristic of the most sagacious 
of men. The water-power is immense, some people supposing it to 
be the finest in the world. The Valley of Virginia and that of Mid- 
dletown, as well as the fertile plains of Loudoun, gave promise of an 
abundance of the necessaries of life, and, perhaps, with the eye of 
prophecy, he saw Railroads penetrating the bowels of the Alleghanies 
and transporting their, then, hidden mineral treasures to aid in the 
proposed manufacture. In the year above mentioned, Congress ap- 
pHed to the General Assembly of Virginia for permission to purchase 
the site, and by a vote of the latter, permission was granted to buy a 
tract not exceeding six hundred and forty acres. Accordingly, a body 
of land containing one hundred and twenty-five acres was purchased 
from the heirs of Mr. Harper. This tract is contained in a triangle 
formed by the two rivers, and a line running from the Potomac to 
the Shenandoah, along what is now called Union street. Another 
purchase was made of three hundred and ten acres, from a Mr. Ruth- 
erford. The latter tract is that on which the village of Bolivar now 
stands. In some time after, Congress desiring to obtain the benefit 
of the fine timber growing on the Loudoun Heights, and not deeming 
it proper to ask any farther grants from the State of Virginia, leased 
in perpetuity, of Lord Fairfox, proprietor of the "Northern Neck,'* 
the right to aU the timber growing and to grow on a tract of thirteen 
hundred and ninety-five acres on the Loudoim Heights, immediately 
adjoining Harper's Ferry. 

Thus prepared, the Government commenced the erection of shops, 
and in 1796, a Mr. Perkins, an English Moravian, was appointed to 
superintend the works. He is represented as having been an amiable, 
unsophisticated man, and tradition yet tells of his simplicity of dress 
and deportment. During his time, nothing of moment occurred at 
the place. The town was yet in its infancy, with very fe^w denizens, 
and as the period almost antedates the time of that venerable gentle- 
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man, "the oldest inhabitant," little is known of what occurred at that 
period. A few octogenarians, however, retain some faint reminis- 
cences of him, and one of his conntrymen, named Cox, who had been, 
for many years, employed imder him as a man of all work ; and who 
had followed him to harper's Ferry from Southern Virginia, where 
Mf . Perkins had formerly resided. On one occasion, Mr. Perkins re- 
quired Cox to attend to his (Perkins') garden, which was oveniin 
with weeds. For some reason Cox did not relish this, but gave, 
however, a gnmibling comphance. One morning, Cox commenced 
weeding, and, towards evening, he presented himself to Mr. Perkins, 
with the information that he "had made a clean sweep of it." Mr. 
Perkins was much gratified, and he ordered his wife to give Cox a 
dram of whiskey, a l?everage for which the latter had a too great pai-- 
tiahty. On visiting his garden, next morning, Mi\ Perkins discovered 
that, sure enough, he Juxd made a clean moeep. The weeds were all 
gone, but so were cabbages, turnips, carrots, and everything else of 
the vegetable kind. In great wrath he sent for Cox, charged him 
with every crime in the calendar, and with a kick a posteriori, ejected 
him from the house, at the same time ordering him never again to 
show his face in the Armoiy. Cox hastily retreated, muttering, "the 
Devil a step will I go ; the Devil a step will I go." He made his way 
to the shop, where he was usually employed, and the good natiued 
Perkins soon forgot his anger towards his old follower, and, sui^e 
enough, "the Devil a step" did Cox go from Harper's Ferry. 

Sir Walter Scott relates that a Scotch nobleman once addi-essed, 
in the following words, an old and spoiled servant of his family, who 
had given him mortal offence : "John, you can no longer serve me ; 
to-morrow morning, either you or I must leave this house." "Awell, 
master," replied John, "if y're determined on ganging awa, we would 
like to ken what direction ye'll be takin'." No doubt, the same rela- 
tions existed between Mr, Perkins and Cox as between the nobleman 
and his servant. 

In 1799, during the Administration of John Adams, in anticipation 
of a war with France, the Government organized a considerable army 
for defence. A portion of the forces was sent, imder General Pinkney, 
into camp, at Harper's Feny, and the ridge on which they were sta- 
tioned has, ever since, been called "Camp Hill." It runs Nortli and 
South between Harper's Ferry and Bolivar. When the war cloud 
disappeared, many of the soldiers settled down at the place, A great 
many had died while in the seiTice, and their bodies are buried on 
the slope of "Camp Hill." Although the mortal portion of them has, 
long since, mingled with Mother Earth, their spiiits are said still to 
hover round the scene of their earthly campaign, and "oft in the stilly 
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night" are the weird notes of their fifes and the clatter of their drums 
heard by belated Hai-per's Fenians. The negroes, who appear to be 
especialled favored with spiritnal manifestations, bear imanimous tes- 
timony to these facts, and it is notorious that some fine houses in the 
neighborhood have been, for years, without tenants, in consequence of 
their being supposed to be the rendezvous for these errant spirits. 

At that time, a bitter war was waged between the Federalists and 
RepubHcans, and a certain Captain Henry, in General Pinkney's ar- 
my is said to have taken kis company, one day, to "Jefferson's Rock," 
and ordered them to overthrow the favorite seat of Jefferson, liis po- 
litical enemy. They succeeded in detaching a large boulder from the 
top, which rolled down hill, to Shenandoah sti^et, where it lay, for 
many years, as a monument of stupid^ bigofry. This affair was the 
occasion for a challenge to Captain Henry from an equally foohsh 
RepubHcan, in the same corps, but the affair coming to the ears of 
General Pinkney, he had both parties arrested before a duel could 
come off, very much to the regret of all sensible people in the place, 
who naturally expected that if the duel were allowed to proceed, there 
would be, at least, one fool the less in then* midst 

Opposite to Jefferson's Rock, and on the Loudoun side of the She- 
uandoan, grew, at that time, a gigantic oak, which had been from 
time immemorial, the eyrie of a family of eagles. Jefferson, while at 
the place, had been much interested in these birds, and, after being 
elected President, he sent a request to IVIi*. Perkins that he would try 
to secure for him some of the juvenile eagles. At Mr. Perkins' instance, 
therefore, three young men, named Perkins, (the superintendent's 
son,) Dowler and Hume, ascended the tree by means of strips nailed 
to it, and, after a terrible fight with the parent birds, succeeded in 
securing three eaglets. They were forwarded to tlie President, and 
by him one of them was sent as a present to the King of Spain, who, 
in retmii, sent a noble Andalusian ram to Mr. Jefferson. Being for- 
bidden by law to receive presents from foreign potentates, Mr. Jef- 
ferson kept the animal in the grounds aroxmd the "White House," as a 
curiosity, but the ram being very vicious, and the boys of the city 
delighting to tease him, he, one day, rushed into the streets in pur- 
suit of some of his tormentors and killed a young man named Carr,- 
-^hom he unfortunately encountered. Mr. Jefferson, therefore, ad- 
vertised him for sale, and thus was the first of that breed of sheep 
introduced into America. 

Some time during Mr. Perkins' administration, a singular character 
came to reside at Harper's Ferry. His name was Brown, and he was 
supposed to be a native of Scotiand. He had served as a surgeon in 
the American army during the Revolution. He was a bachelor, and 
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as, in addition to the profits of his profession, he drew a pension from 
the Goyemment, he was in good circumstances, and able to indulge 
in many costly eccentricities. He lived alone, on what is now called 
High street, and his cabin was situated on the lot now owned and 
occupied by Mr. Fitzpatrick. A cave, partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial, near his cabin, was used as his store-house and dispensary.— 
His eccentricities were numerous, but the principal one was an inor- 
dinate love for the canine and feline races. No less than fifty dogs 
followed him in his daily rambles, and made the night hideous in the 
town with their unearthly bowlings. The number of his cats was 
nearly as great as that of the dogs, and they nightly mingled their 
melodies with those of their canine friends, to the delectation of his 
neighbors. A favorite amusement with the young men of the place 
was to watch for the Doctor when he walked out, and shoot some of 
his dogs — an offence that was sure to earn his eternal hatred. He 
had many good quaHties, and he made it a point never to charge an 
armorer anything for medical advice. He died "about the year 1824, 
and he ordered that his coffin should be made with a window in the 
lid, and that it should be placed in an erect position, in a brick vault 
which he had erected in the cemetery, and that it should be left in 
that position for nine days after his burial, when, he said, he . would 
return to life. A person was employed to visit the vault, every day, 
until the promised resurrection, which did not, however, take place, 
and WILL not, in all probability, imtil the Archangel's trump wakes 
him up with the ''rest of mankind." 

With Mr. Perkins, came from Eastern Virginia the ancestors of the 
Stipes and Mallory families, as well as others of our most prominent 
citizens. * 

During his time, a shocking accident occurred in the armory. Mi- 
chael McCabe, an armorer, was accid^tally caught in the machinery 
of one of the shops, and being dragged through a space not exceed- 
ing eight' inches in breadth, was of course crushed to a jelly. 

!Mr. Perkins died at Harper's Ferry, and was interred in Maryland. 
He was succeeded in 1810 by James Stubblefield, a Virginian, and a 
gentleman of the true Virginia stamp. At that time, it was deemed 
absolutely necessary that the Superintendent of the National Armory 
should be,himself, a practical gun-maker. Mr. Stubblefield, therefore, in 
order to satisfy the Ordnance Department of his fitness for the position, 
was obliged to manufacture a gun, he, himself, making all the com- 
ponent parts. The specimen giving satisfaction, he got his appoint- 
ment, after a considerable interregnum. His superintendency was 
the longest of any in the annals of Harper's Ferry, having continued 
from 1810 to 1829, a period of nineteen years. In 1824, some dis- 
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<;ontented spirits, among the armorers, brought charges against Mr. 
Stubblefield which Occasioned the convening of a^ourt Martial for 
their investigation. .. The Court acquitted Mr. Stubblefield and, as he 
"was, generally, poptdar, the armorers gave him a public dinner which 
was seiTcd in the Arsenal yard, in honor of his acquittal. While the 
trial was yet pending, a Mr. Lee was appointed to the Superinten- 
dency, pro. tern., but, on the acquittal of Itfr. Stubblefield, the latter 
i^as, of course, reinstated. 

During Mr. Stubblefield's time, (August 29th, 1821,) an armorer 
named Jacob Carman lost his life by the bursting of a grinding-stone 
in one of the shops. The broken fragment struck Carman and, such 
was the force of the blow, that he was driven through the brick wall 
of the shop and his mangled remains were found, several steps from 
the building. 

While Mr. Stubblefield was superintendent, about the year 1818, a 
gentleman of the State of Maine, named John I|^ Hall, invented a 
breech-loading gun, probably, the first of the kind ever manufactured. 
He obtained a patent for his invention and the Government conclud- 
ing to adopt the gun^into the service, Mr. Hall was sent to Harper's 
Ferry to superintend its manufecture. Two buildings, on 'the 
island" were set apart for him and he continued to manufecture his 
gun in those shops, until 1840, wh«n he moved to Missouri. After 
this period, other buildings were erected on the island for the manu- 
facture of the Minie Eifie, but the place retained the name of '^Hall s 
Works" by which it was. known in Mr. Hall's time. It was, some- 
times, also, called "the Eifle Factory." The reader will understand 
by the term "Armory" used in this work the main buildings on the 
Potomac. Although both ranges of shops were used for the manu- 
facture of arms, custom designated the olie as "the Armory," and the 
other, as before remarked, was known by the title" of "the Eifie Facto- 
ry" or "Hall's Works." 

Mr. Hall was the father of the Hon. Willard Hall, at one time, a 
member of Congress from Missouri, and, during the war. Governor 
of that State. He was a high-toned gentleman and a man of great 
ability. We will, here, remark that Harper's Ferry gave birth to an- 
other man who has, lately, figured in the West. Here, some fifty 
years ago, in an old house on the Shenandoah, was bom General Jeff. 
Thompson, of Missouri, who distinguished himself, in the Confeder- 
ate army, during the late war.. His father was, at one time. Paymas- 
ter's Clerk in the Armory and was very highly respected. 

The parties who were instrumental in bringiug charges against Mr. 
Stubblefield were not, yet, satisfied and, in 1829, he was subjected to 
another trial by Court Martial. He was, again, acquitted, after a pro- 
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tracted hearing, and the sympathies of the commtmity were, more 
than ever, enlisted in his favoi*. 

While the second trial was progressing, his accusers were very ac- 
tive in hunting up evidence against him. They learned that Mr. 
Stubblefield had, obHgingly, given to a m^n named McNulty, the 
temporary use of some tools belonging to the Gk)vemment. They 
sought this man and they were much gratified to find that he spoke 
very disparagingly of the Superintendent. Expecting great things 
from his evidence, they had him summoned, next day, before the 
Court Martial On his being questioned by the Court, however, he 
^ave the most glowing account of Mr. Stubblefield's goodness and 
efficiency as a Superintendent. Much disappoiated, the coimsel for 
the prosecution said, "Sir ; this is not what you said, last night." 
"Nq," repHed McJjTulty, "but what I said then was nothing but street 
talk, I am, now, on my oath and I am determined to tell the truth." 
The Court and most of the people were, already, satisfied of Mr. 
Stubblefield's innocence and his acquittal was, long before, deemed 
certaiQ, but this circumstance tended to throw contempt on the whole 
proceeding and ridicule is, often, a more powerful weapon than reason 
or logic. 

During the second trial. Lieutenant Symington was appointed to 
the temporary superintendency, but, as, in the case of Lee, at the 
first trial, he was, immediately, withdrawn, on the second acquittal of 
Mr. Stubblefield and the latter was, again, reinstated. The proud 
Virginian, howe^r, refused to continue in his place. He had been a 
benefactor to the people and had been treated with ingratitude by 
many. He l^ad been twice, honorably, acquitted by a mihtary tribu- 
nal (alwayp the most rigorous of Courts,) his honor was satisfied and 
he, voluntary, vacated the place. 

During Mr. Stubblefield's administration, in 1824, the "Bell Shop"^ 
of the armory was destroyed by fire. It got its name from its hav- 
ing the Armory bell suspended in a turret which overtopped the roof. 
The origin of the fire was never discovered, but it is supposed that 
some sparks, from a fire made in the yard, for culinary purposes, 
caused the conflagration. 

Mr. .Stubblefield was succeeded, in 1829, by Colonel Dunn. This gen- 
tleman had, formerly, been connected with a manufacturing establish- 
ment at the mouth of Antietam Creek.. His was a melancholy history. 
He was a strict disciplinarian and, indeed, is represented as having been 
a martinet The severitjy of his discipline offended several of the op- 
eratives and he paid, with his life, a heavy penalty for his harshness. 
A young man named Ebenezer Cox, an armorer, had given offence to 
Lieutenant Symington, while the latter, temporarily, filled the office 
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of Supeiintendent, during the second Court IVXartial on Mr. Stubble-, 
field, and he was, therefore, dismissed by that officer. When Colonel 
Dunn succeeded to the superintendency, Cox applied to him for em- 
ployment which was refused, probably, because of Cox's previous 
character. It is said that the latter expressed contrition and made 
submission to Colonel Dunn who, in violent language, refused to be 
appeased and displayed great vindictiveness by thi*eatening*with ex- 
pulsion fi'om the armory any operative who should shelter the offen- 
der, in his house. Cox's brother-in-law with whom he boai*ded was 
obhged to refuse him entertainment, and it appeared as if Colonel 
Dimn was determined, by any means, to force Cox to leave his native 
town. Thus driven to despair. Cox armed himself with a carbine and 
presented liimseK at the office of Colonel Dunn, about noon, on the 
30th day of January, 1830. What conversation took place is xm- 
known, but, in a few moments, a report of fire-arms was heard. Peo- 
ple rushed into Colonel Dunn's office and were jnet by his wife who, 
with loud lamentations, informed them of the murder of her husband- 
The Colonel was found with a ghastly wound in the stomach through 
which protruded portions of the dinner he had just eaten. Being a 
very deHcate, dyspeptic man, he, generally, used rice at his meals and 
a considerable quantity of this was found on the floor, near him, hav- 
ing, evidently, been ejected through the wound, but, strange to say, 
it was unstained with blood. When found, the Colonel was expiring 
and no information could be got from him. Mrs. Duim was in her 
own house, situated opposite to the office, and knew nothing, except 
the fact of the murder. She had heard the shot and, suspecting 
something wrong, had entered the office and found her husband, as 
above described, but the murderer had escaped. Suspicion, how- 
ever, at once, rested on Cox and dihgent search was made for him, 
when he was discovered in the "Wheel House." The arrest was 
made by Reuben Stipes. Cox made no resistance and he was, imme- 
diately, committed to Chai4estown Jail. The body of Colonel Dunn 
was buried in Sharpsburg, Maryland. There is a tradition that the 
day on which he was interred was the coldest ever e3;perienced in 
this latitude. So severe, indeed, was the cold, that it is thought to 
be of sufficient interest to be mentioned in the Chronicles of the place. 
In the course of the following svunmer, (August 27th,) Cox was pub- 
licly executed, near Charlestown, confessing his guilt and hinting, 
strongly, at complicity on the part of some others. His words, how- 
ever, were not considered of sufficient importanqe to form grounds 
for indictment against others and there were no more prosecutions. 
This miu*der marks an era in the history of Harper's Ferry and, al- 
though, many more important andthriUing events have, since, occurred 
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there, this unfortunate occurrence still furnishes material for many a 
fire-side tale and the site of the house in which the murder was per- 
•petrated is, still, pointed out as '^unhallowed ground." 

Cox is said to have been a remarkably handsome young man, of 
about twenty-four years of age. He was a grandson of Cox who, in 
Mr. Perkins' time, figured, in various capacities, around the armory 
and who, particularly, distinguished himself as a gardner, as before 
related. 

Gteneral George Bust succeeded Colonel Dunn in 1830. For the 
seven years that he superintended the armory, nothing of any interest 
is recorded. He was rather popular with the employees and many 
survivors of his time speak well of his administration. It may be 
that the melancholy death of his predecessor cast a gloom on the 
place which operated to prevent the occurrence of any stirring events. 
It is said that General Bust spent very httle of his time at Harper's 
Ferry. He was a wealthy man, owning a good deal of property in 
Loudoun County, Virginia, where he spent much of his time, delegat- 
ing the duties of the urmory to trusty assistants who managed its af- 
fairs so as to give satisfaction to the Government. Had he been a 
poor man, his long stays would, probably, have excited comment and, 
no doubt, some busy-body would have reported the fact to his detri- 
ment. As it was, the General was, independent and he enjoyed his 
othim cum digiiitate without any attempt at interruptiJi^'or annoy- 
ancs. 

General Bust was succeeded, in 1837, by Colonel Edward Lucas, a 
Virginian. He was an exceedingly amiable, generous and good man, 
although fiery and pugnacious, when he deemed himself insulted. 
He was, extremely popular and the wiiter well remembers his bent 
form, walking, or riding his mule along the streets of Harper's Ferry, 
lavishing kind expressions on old and young and receiving, in return, 
the hearty good wishes of every one he met. The name of "Colonel Ed' ' 
was familiar as a household word at the place and, as he was honored 
and respected in hfe, so was he lamented at his death which occurred 
in 1858, while he occupied the position of Paymaster, at tlie Armory. 

"While Colonel Lucas was Superintendent, the Armory canal was 
much improved by the building of a permanent rock forebay. A 
stone wall was also built, extending from the front gate of the Armo- 
ry to "the Tilt-Hammer Shop," (the whole river front of the grounds,) 
protecting the grounds from high waters and, indeed, reclaimiug from 
the Potomac several feet of land and adding that much to the Gov- 
ernment property. Twelve fine dwelKngs were, also, built, for the 
use of the families of the mechanics and the place was much improv- 
ed, in every respect. During the exciting poHtical times, in 1840, 
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Colonel Lucas was a strong Van Buren man, but, to his honor; te 
was, never, charged with oppressing any of the operatives under tei^ 
on account of their opinions. In 1847, he was appoiated Pay-MaislfflE;, 
an office which he filled, until his death, eleven years afterwards. 

It is^said of Colonel Lucas that, if any of the mechanics or laboEsaac 
employed under him did wrong, he was not apt to discharge Qxsb^ 
prefering to punish by administering a sound thrashing. He la£ 
several fist-fights with his men and, although he was a small m^a^ £ 
is said that he always deported himself well and, generally, came 
winner. In any case, he was, never, known to use his author^ 
Superintendent to punish any one who had spirit enough to' stand mi 
for what he considered his rights, even if it involved a personal qwam- 
rel with himself. 

The Colonel owTied a good many slaves, nearly all of whom wen&fidE 
the most worthless description. "Whenever a negro had become j«i 
unprofitable that his master determined to sell him, he would appoal 
to Colonel Lucas to save him from the slave-drivers and servitude m, 

m 

Georgia which was regarded, by the Negroes, as a fate worse 
death. The good-natured Ccflonel would, if possible, purchase 
and, consequently, he had the most unprofitable lot of slaves in 
ginia. BKs favorite servant was a diminutive old Negro, iisza&M. 
"Tanner," who, hardly weighed a hundred poimds, but who, ne«a?- 
theless, prided himself on his muscle and was as fiery as his madJoci 
One day, Tanner had a fight with another Negro and, while they 
belaboring one another, the Colonel happened to come up and, 
his servant "in a tight place," he called out, "Pitch in, Taimiar?" 
"Pitch in. Tanner !" a cry which was taken up by the boys and 
been, ever since, used at Harper s Ferry, in cases where great 
tion of muscle or energy is recommended. 

Colonel Lucas was, truly, a chivalrous man and "we will nd^ 
see his like again." 

We will remark that Colonel Lucas and his predecessors, wiSt 
itary tities were, in reahty, civillians, being, merely, nnlitia o 
getting their tities by courtesy. This remark is necessary for 
standing the following. • 
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CHAPTEBIL 

THE MIUTABY SYSTEM. 

Colonel Lucas was succeeded by Major Henry K. Craig, in 1841/ The 
Major was an Ordnance officer and, of course, his education being mili- 
tary, he was inclined, somewhat, to that strictness of discipline which 
fixe most amiable men, in military life, soon learn to exact of their in- 
feriors, having been taught to observe it themselves towards their 
»tQ)eriors. There were two classes of operatives in the Armory— 
&y-workers and piece-workers. By an order of Major Craig, the lat- 
ter were ob%ed to work the same number of hours as the former. 
This order was deemed unjust by the piece-workers, as they consid- 
ered themselves entitled to the privil^e of working whatever time 
aey chose. Tlkey claimed remuneration, only for the work done, 
naki^iAivrBEiK opinion, it mattered little to the Grovernment, how many 
hours they were employed. The Superintendent thought otherwise, 
however, and, hence, arose a causa teterrina belli. Besides, every- 
thing around the Armory grounds, assumed a miHtary air and a guard, 
at the g^, regulated the ingress and egress of armorers and casual 
raittii^gJi These restrictions were not, at all, relished by the armorers 
Aiid the old men remembered, with regret, the good old days of Per- 
kins and Stubblefield, when the armorers used to have buckets of 
whiskey hung up, in the shops, from which they used to regale them- 
selves at short intervals. It is said, indeed, that this hcense was car- 
ried to such excess, in the time of Mr. Stubblefield, that an order was 
issued, prohibiting the men from drinking in the shops, a command 
wbickwas, at the time, deemed arbitrary and which was evaded by 
(he iiig^snious plan of the men putting their heads outside of the shop 
windows, while they were drinking. These grievances rendered the 
men rebellious, and, for many years, a bitter feud existed between the 
pai-ties for and against the military system. In 1842, a large num- 
ber of the operatives chartered a boat on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal and proceeded to Washington to see the then President, John 
Tyler, and state to liim their grievances. It used to be supposed 
that Jason and. his Argonauts, when they sailed in quest of the Golden 
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Fleece and Ulysses, in his somewhat protracted voyage home from 
Troy, encountered more Ticissitades than, usually, happen to those 
who "go down to the sea in ships,** but, those voyages were, only, 
pleasure trips, compared with that of the adventurous Harper's Fer- 
rians. So fruitful, indeed, was it in romantic incidents and thrilling 
adventures that it will, no doubt, at some future day, form the theme 
of an Epic, when a Harper's Ferry Homer shall appear, with genius 
adequate to the subject. Many a treacherous Scylla and Charybdis 
threatened them with ship-wreck, many a Siren lured them to de- 
struction and, in many cases, alas ! did the devoted mariners suc- 
cumb to their fascinations. Many a laughter-moving, side-splitting 
sboary is related at the expense of members of the crew by some of 
their companions and, on the whole, this voyage marks a memorable 
era in the history of the place. Arrived, at length, in Washington, 
they obtained an audience of the President who received them in a 
style worthy of the head of a great Nation and, what is more, a Vir- 
ginia gentleman. Compliments were exchanged and the President 
gave each of them a cordial shake of the hand, an honor which was, 
duly, appreciated, for, it is related that one of the Harper's Ferrians, 
in a burst of enthusiasm, reached out a hand of enormous proportions 
and dubious color to meet that of the President, at the same time, 
exclaiming : "Hullb, old fellow ! give us your com-stealer." This 
handsome compliment was, no doubt, very gratifying to the Presi- 
dent, for he made them a speech in which he declared, in the most 
emphatic manner, that he considered the working men, as the bone 
and sinew of the land and its dependence, in war ^d in peace ; that 
he loved them as such, and that their interests should be his care. 
In this strain he continued, for some time, but, he, suddenly, threw 
cold water on the enthusiasm he, at first created, by telling them 
'*they must all, go home and hammer out their own salvation." This 
figurative expression and the allusion to that emblem of Vulcanic la- 
bor — the hammer — were not received with the admiration which their 
wit deserved and it is said that many loud and deep curses were ut- 
tered, by some enthusiastic but indiscreet piece-workers, and^that the 
august presence of "Tyler too" had not the eflfect of awing the bold 
navigators into a suitable respect for the head of the Nation. They 
jTStumed home wiser but, hardly, better men and, from that period, 
dflctes the bitter opposition of many Harper's Ferrians to the military 
system of superintendency which continued, until its final overthrow, 
in. 1854. This contest is the chief event of the time of Col- 
onel Craig. He was a veteran jof the war of 1812. He served 
on the Canadian frontier, with General Scott, and he received 
a severe wound, in the leg, the effects of which were, ever 
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"^ after, appareut in bis walk. He was not, however, a gradu- 
ate of West Point. 

He was ^ncceeded, in 1844, by Major JoLn Symington, another 
militai-y offieter and the same Tvho, with an inferior rank, siiperintend- 
ed the Armory., pro tern., during the second tiial of Mr. Stiibblefield. 
Major Syodngton was an exceedingly eccentric man. His talents 
were undoubted and he got credit for many vu-tiies, but eccentricity 
was his leading characteristic His voice was of a peculiai' iatonatioB 
and his gestures were grotesque, but, witlial, he had a clear head and 
a good heart and, during his administation, many improvements were 
maide, at his suggestion and the people were, generaUy, prosperous. 
The shops were remodeled and many beheve that he did more for the 
prosperity of the place than any otbea* Supeiintendent. Those who 
knew liim best assert that his eccentricity was pretence and assumed 
for the gratification of a latent vein of humor. On the whole, he is 
remembered with very kind feelings. Like other Superintendents, 
he w£is, often, much annoyed with apphcations for employment. Per- 
sons of every trade and calling, when out of work, thought they had 
a right to a part of the Government patronage, ?io matter how un- 
suited they were, from their former occupations, to serve as armorers. 
One day, the Major was annoyed by more than the usual number of 
applicants and his temper was sorely tried. Towards evening, a 
stranger presente;^ himself and asked for employment. ''Well," said 
the Major, inibbing his hands, in a manner pecuhai- to him, ''what is 
YOUR trade ?" "I am a saddler and harness-maker," repHed the stran- 
ger. ''Oh, ' said the Major, "we do not make leather ^mns here ; 
when we do we will send for yoil.^' 

In his time, one of those exhibitions, rare at the time, but, unfortu- 
nately, too common, now-a-days — a prize fight took place at Harper's 
Ferry. The notorious Yankee SulHvan and an EngHsh bruiser named 
Ben Casunt met by appointment there, in 1846, and ti*eated the people 
to one of their brutal exhibitions. Gaunt came to Hai-per's Ferry 
several weeks before the fight and, there, he went through his coarse 
of ti'aining. SuUivan arrived, the night before the encounter ii]id».. 
with him, came a crowd of shoulder-hitters, pick-pockets, et hoc get^us 
omne. To use a homely phrase, ^hey took the town" and, until the 
match was over, the utmost terror prevailed among the inhabitants. 
Sullivan won the fight, but the exhibition broke up in a general row. 
In the summer of 1850, that fearful scourge, the Asiatic cholera 
made its appearance at the place and decimated the inhabitants. Al- 
though it is supposed that its ravages are, generally, confined to peo- 
ple of dissolute habits, it was not so, in this case, for it visitoJ the 
houses of rich and poor, indiscxinainately, a.ii J all classes suffered, 
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equally. It is estimated that over one hnndi'ecT people perisfied by 
this visitation and, the town havinsf been desei-ted by all who could, 
conveniently, leave, the business ©f the place suffered severely. . 

Major Symington was succeeded, in 1851, by Colonel Benjamin 
Hnger. His administration was not marked ljy any very impod;ant 
events. The excitement against the militaiy system, that arofle in 
the thne of Colonel Craig continued unabated. During Colonel Hu- 
ger's superintendency, in 1851, a sad accident occurred at Harper s 
IPerry. On the opening of the Baltimore a«id CHiio Ra^ocbd,. from 
Cnmberiand to Fairmont, an excursion train co:-.taining the principal 
(^cers of ftie road proceeded from Baltimore to the then Western 
Terminus, Fairmont. A number of Hai-per's Fm-rians determined to 
give them a salute as they passed their station,, and, with this pur- 
pose, they loaded an old twelve-pounder caamon which waw kept, at 
the Armory, for such occasions. Through some* mismanagement, 
there was a premature explosion which caused tlie' deai^ of two col- 
ored men. One of them, named John Butler, was a veteran of the 
war of 1812 and was, long, a resident of the town.. Tlie other- named 
^*Scipio" was, like Butler, an "institutioa" of the place. A third par- 
ty, a white man named James O'Laughlin,. to. whose wa»t,of foresight 
the accident is attributed, lost his Hfe, shortly afterwards,, by being 
mn over by the railroad cars, in front of the- ticket office. 

In 1852, on an order from the 'Secretary of War, the Goveiimient 
disposed of a considerable portion of its property at Hai^per's Ferry, 
to employees of the Armory. Many of those mechanics desired to 
pnrchase houses and the GoveiTiment deemed it politic to encourage 
them, in so doing. It insured a number of prudent,, sober and steady 
mechanics for employment in the Government, service, men, who, 
having a deep interest in the place, would consult the well-being of 
society there and would feel the more attached to ttie Government 
service. Many hoiises and lots were, therefore,^ disposed of, at a pub- 
Kc sale, and, at the same time, many donations* of land were made by 
the Government for religious, educational and town purposes. 

In 1852, there was a remarkable inundation at Harper's Ferry — the 
greatest and the most destructive (except that of October, 1870,) 
within the memory of man, at the place and,, probably,, greater than 
either of those mentioned in the notes of Mr. Harper. The winter of 
1851-2 was exceedingly severe. From November,, until April, the 
snow lay deep on the ground and when, about the middle of the lat- 
ter month, there was a heavy and warm rain„ for several days, the 
snow, suddenly, melted and an unprecedented flood was the conse- 
quence. The Potomac, swollen by a thousand tribiitaries, the small- 
•est ot which might, at the time, aspire ito the dignity of arxver^ rolled 
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in an irresistable tide and was met by the Shenandoah with the accDr 
mulated waters of the whole Valley of Virginia. The town was, lit- 
erally, submerged and large boats were propelled with oar and pole^ 
along the principal streets. Much damage was, of course, dona to 
property, but no loss of life is recorded. Similar inundations have 
been mentioned as occurring in Mr. Harper's time and, in 1832, a reiy 
remarkable one took place, which is fresh in the memories of many d 
the citizens. Indeed, there is a beUef that, at least, every tiviBnty year^ 
the town is, partially, submerged. 

It may be observed that Colonel Huger, afterwards, became a Gen- 
eral in the Confederate service and obtained some notoiiety, especial- 
ly, in the seven days fight before Richmond. 

Colonel Huger was succeeded, in 1854, by Major Bell who was the 
last of the mihtary superintendents. He ''rdgned" but a few montiis, 
the Government having decided, about the end of that year, to change 
the system of Armory superintendence back, from Mihtary to Civil 
There was great rejoicing, among the anti-Mihtary men and a corres- 
ponding depression among those of the opposite party, for the military 
system had many friends, although they were in a minority. 
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THE CIVIL SYSTEM REVIVEiy. 

Major Bell was succeeded, early in 1855, by Hemy W. Clowe, a 
native of Prince William County, Virginia, and a very worthy mechanic 
who had been employed, for many years before, as a master mill-wrigh^ 
in the Armory. He was a man of a. very impulsive nature, with all 
the Virtues and many of the faults of such men. His temper was 
high, bi^t, he was generous to a fault and, never, did the place enjoy 
greater prosperity than under his administration. Whether this was 
owing to HIS good management or aiot, is a question which each man 
at the place, will decide according to his partiahties, but the fact of 
the prosperity of Harper's Ferry, at that time, is undoubted. Having 
been, long, associated with the men under him, as an equal, he had 
many difficulties to encounter to which a stranger would not be ex- 
posed. It is probabk, however, that his greatest ti'ouble arose from 
the intrigues of politicians. He had a quarrel with the then represen- 
tative in Congress from the didxict in which Harper's Ferry is situa- 
ted and by the influence of Hie latter or of some other person, Mr. 
Clowe was removed. 
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During his administration, in the Spring of 1856, a tragical occor^ 
rence took place in the town. Two men named Engle and AIHsoa 
had a quarrel, originating in drunkenness, when the latter struck the 
former with a four-pound weight, on the head, breaking his skull m. 
several places. The wounded man lay in a comatose state, lor some 
hours, when hfe died. Allison was arrested, immediately, and convey- 
ed to Charlestown^ail, to await trial. Having concealed a small pis- 
tol on his person, he blew out his own brains, in a few minutes after 
being lodged in Jail and his spirit arrived at the great Judgment seat 
almost as soon as that of his Victim. 

In the summer of 1868, (June 10th), a melancholy accident occuf- 
red, in the Armory Yard, whereby Mr. Thomas Cunningham, a most 
worthy man lost his life. A very curious circumsance happened ia 
connection with this accident. The mishap occurred in the morning, 
and, about 9 o'clock, the writer of these pages was passing the Armo- 
ry gate, when he encountered a very respectable citizen of the place, 
who, in an excited maimer, asked him if he had heard of any accident 
in the shops or yard. Having heard of none, the writer, eagerly, in- 
quired what the other had heard. He replied : that he had heard of 
no accident, but, that he was certain somebody was or would be hurt 
that day, for, he had seen, in his dreams, the night before, several 
men at work in a deep excavation, in the Armory yard, when he noti- 
ced particles of clay, falling from the sides and a big rock starting to 
fall on the men. In his endeavors to give notice to the parties ia 
' danger, he awoke, and this was his ground for beheving that some- 
body would be injured, that day. PoHteness, alone, prevented the 
writer from laughing Outright, at what he considered puerility in his 
friend. He reasoned with him on the absurdity of a belief m dreams 
and other superstitions. While they were yet talking, a man ran out 
from the Armory, in breathless haste, and inquired for a doctor. On 
being questioned, he repHed, that Mr. Cunningham had been crushed 
by a rock Mling on him, in an excavation he was making and that 
Mr. Edward Savin, also, had been badly hurt. Mr. Cunningham 
died in a few minutes aiter being injured, and, thus, was the dream, 
literally, verified. Whether this was, merely, a coincidence or a psy- 
chological phenomenon, let every one judge for liimself. There is 
high authority for believing that "coming events cast theii* shadows 
before," and the above, for which the writer can vouch, would, cer- 
tainly, appear to confirm the truth of what every^oue beheves in his 
heart, but few dare to assert, for fear of incuiTing ridicule. The cir- 
cumstance convinced the writer that, verily, there are many things 
transpiring, daily, which "do not enter into anybody's pbiloRo\)hY," * 
Apropos of the foregoing, we will relate t\ie lo\Vo^Ti^^\AQV\> li^ 
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jBbaagh it did not occui* in Harper's Ferry, took place so near it, that 
Jbaill not be considered much out of place in oui* Chi'onicles. Some 
years ago, there Hved, near Kabletown, in the upper part of this 

tjy (Jejfferson,) a Scotchman named McFillan who was overseer 
a plantation belonging to a Mrs. Hunter. He was a man of dissi- 
habitS) and some person whom he had offended informed his 
maglojery in an anonymous note, that he was neglecting his duties. 
4fi being taken to task by Mrs. Hunter, McFillan, at once, concluded 

&e author of the note was a neighbor, named Chamberlain, with 
he had had some difficulty. In a short tim^ after, he and his 
SBBUposed enemy encountered' one another, at a blacksmith's shop, in 
SEribletown and, on the former charging the latter with the author- 
iMsp of the letter, a fight took place, when Chamberlain struck Mc- 
JBBtan, on the head, with a stone, injuring him severely. In a short 
tfoe,. after, McFillan died, and, it being supposed that his death was 
•SBOBed by the injury received from Chamberlain, a Coroner's inquest 
^WBR held over his remains and a post-mortem examination was made 
l&y Dr. Creamer, a celebrated physician of those days. Chamberlain 

put on trial, in Charlestown, and, as the fact of his having struck 
'^d*e.ceased was notorious, he based his defense on the probability 
Sb£ McFillan came to his death by dissipation. Dr. Creamer's evi- 
fevored Chamberlain's cause, and, as the utmost confidence 

^. generally, felt in the Doctor's abihty and integrity, the prisoner 

acquitted. 

3h some time after, a man named Jenkins, moved into the neigh- 
Jkihood, and took up his residence in the house, formerly, occupied 
1% McFillan and in which he died. Jenkins was a bachelor and he 
loBed. without any company, except that of some slaves whom he had 
"ifiuaaght with him. Feeling lonely, he extended an invitation to the 
jjKxmg men of the neighborhood to visit him and assist him to pass 
MBxy the long winter nights, in a sociable game of "Old Sledge" or 
"fSBiree Trick I^oo." One night. Chamberlain visited him and enga- 
Tf^ at a game. Their conversation was cheerful and not, at all, cal- 
naiSa&ed to excite their imaginations disagreeably. While they were 
•n^gaged at their game, a shuffling of feet was heard, in the hall, and, 
jfeaently, a knock was given at the room door. Jenkins said, '*walk 
■JB^ when the door was opened and, in walked two men who were 
jfcaiigers to the proprietor. Chamberlain fell, instantly, to the floor 
Mi s swoon, and Jenkins jumped up to assist him. While stooping to 
mid his friend, he, of coutse, took his eyes from the strangers and, 
"viisQ he had succeeded in lifting Chamberlain to a seat, they had van- 
"Mi&dy unseen and unheard by any other person about the house. — 
iBbs negroes, on being questioned, denied, positively, having heard 
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them arrive or depart and it was impossible that any person, in the 
flesh, could enter the house and proceed to the room occupied by 
Jenkins and Chamberlain, without being discovered by the servants. 
Chamberlain exhibited signs of the most abject terror and his host 
was obliged to send some five or six of his slaves to accompany him 
to his home. Of course, the matter got noised abroad, and the neigh- 
bors, eagerly, questioned Jenkins about it, but, he could give no ex- 
planation, beyond describing, minutely, the appeai'ance of the stran- 
gers. The description of one answered, exactly, to that of McFillan. 
The height, make, complexion and dress of the supposed spectre cor- 
responded, closely, with those of the deceased overseer and the other, 
equally, resembled Chamberlain's father who had been dead, some 
years. The latter apparition wore the peculiar dress of the society of 
"Friends," of which the old gentleman* had been, in his life time, a 
member and, in other respects, its description coincided, exactly, with 
that of the deceased quaker. Of course, no person ventured to ques- 
tion dnamberlain, on the subject, but, it is, religiously, beHeved in 
the neighborhood, that the apparitions were the ghosts of these gen- 
tlemen, but why THEY should travel in company, or what the object of 
their visit was is as much a mystery as the dream which suggested 
this episode. Jenkins had, never, seen either of them, being, as be- 
fore remarked, a stranger, in the neighborhood and there, certainly, 
was no reason why his imagination should conjure up these appari- 
tions. "Whatever skepticism may be entertained about the matter, it 
is certain that Jenkins, to the day of his death, persisted in his state- 
ment and there was no man in the coimty of a higher character than 
he, for veracity. 

During Mr. Clowe's time as Superintendent, in 1857, died, at Har- 
per's Ferry, John, commonly known as "Lawyer" Bamett who was, 
in HIS way, quite a celebrity. He was, by trade, a carpenter and he 
had the reputation of being an excellent mechanic. Like many an- 
other deluded visionary, he conceived that he had discovered the 
principle on which perpetual motion could be produced and, for many 
years, he devoted his energies, spent his earnings and tried the pa- 
tience of his friends in the "construction of a machine illustrative of 
his idea and explaining his theory to any person willing to listen. — 
His machine was, certainly, very ingenious, but, marvelously compli- 
cated and, when set in motion, it terrified vdth its imearthly noises 
the timid neighbors, many of whom looked, with a superstitious awe, 
on the mysterious fabric and its inventor. The poor "Lawyer," how- 
ever, was the most harmless of mankind and the last man that his 
friends shoulc suspect of being in league with the Powers of Dark- 
ness. If any compact existed, the poor fellow's appearance, certainly, 
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did not indicate any accession of wealth, as he was, always, dressed 
like a scare-crow, his rags flattering in the breeze, and betokening 
the most abject poverty. He, always, carried a thick cudgel and was 
accompanied by a ferocious-looking bull-dog. The latter was, how- 
ever, as harmless as its master and, for all we know, as much abstrac- 
ted in the contemplation of some problem highly interesting to his 
canine brethren. The ^'Lawyer," like many other great men, would 
take sprees and the poor fellow died, one night, in one of his drunk- 
en bouts, at his solitary bachelor home, and had his &ice devoured by 
rats, before his death was discovered by his neighbors. We need not 
say that he did not accomplish the impossibility he proposed to him- 
self, and his machine Hes, now, in a garret, almost forgotten. Had 
the "Lawyer" been a married man and studied the principle on which 
his wife's tongue moved, and applied it to his machine, he mighl^have 
accomplished something for science, and his invention might have, 
long ago, been published to the world. 

Mr. Clowe was succeeded, in January, 1859, by Alfred M. Barbour, 
a young lawyer from Western Virginia whose administration was the 
most eventful of all, as it was during that period, the great Civil War 
broke out which, it is well known, caused the total destruction of the 
Armory works. Other remarkable events, however, occurred in Mr. 
Barbour's time which were precursors of the subsequent great evils 
and foreshadowed the final catastrophe. These we will narrate in 
the next chapter. 

On the 28th of June, 1859, a memorable tornado swept over Hai-- 
per's Ferry. About 3 o'clock in the afternoon, a thimder storm came 
up and two clouds were noticed to approach each other, driven by 
two currents of wind, from opposite directions. When they encoun- 
tered one another, a fierce flash of Ughtning, accompanied by an ap- 
palling thunder peal, Ht up the heavens. Eain poured down, in cat- 
aracts, and, as if .^olus had, suddenly, released all his noisy subjects, 
the winds rushed from all quarters of the heavens and encountered 
each other, in the gap through which the Potomac finds its way to 
the ocean. In the conflict, a fine covered bridge that crossed the 
Shenandoah, about five hundred yards above its mouth, was lifted 
from its piers and completely overturned into the bed of the stream. 
Mrs. Sloan, a respectable old lady, happened to be on the bridge, at 
the time, and, of course, was carried with it. She was foimd, short- 
ly after, standing up in a shallow place of the river, completely cov- 
ered over with the debris of the wrecked bridge, but, fortunately, and 
miraculously, she received very Uttle injury. 

Having given a sketch of each of the Superintendents, we will, 
now, notice the Master Armorers. Originally, the Superintendents 
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were styled Master Annorers and Messrs. Perkins and Stubblefield 
went by this appellation. In 1816, however, Mr. Stubblefield was 
allowed an assistant to whom that title was transferred and that of 
Superintendent was given to the principal oficer. In the above 
mentioned year, Armstead Beckham was appointed to the second of- 
fice in the Armory. He was a high-minded gentleman who did his 
duty, regardless of the clamor of ^u^tions, and, with a stem resolve 
to do justice — a somewhat difOlcult task, during a portion of his time, 
as the Administration, at Washington, was Democratic and our Mas- 
ter AnHorer was, always, much opposed to President Jackson. The 
latter, however, could not be induced to dismiss Mr. Beckham, such 
was the respect entertained for the character of that gentleman. In 
1830, Mr. Beckham exchanged with Benjamin Moore who occupied a 
similar position in Pittsburgh each taking the place of the other. — 
Mr. Beckham, in some time after, was appointed Superintendent of 
the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in Alleghany City, whiph 
position he held, until his death, which took place, some years ago. 

Benjamin Moore was a remarkable person. He was a fiine speci> 
men of the physical man and his mind was on the sajne scale as his 
body. He occupied the position for nineteen years, and, during tb^t 
time, he introduced an improvement into the manufacture of arms 
which is, universally, admitted to be of the utmost advantage, but, 
for which neither he nor his heirs have ever received compensation^ 
although a claim has, for many years, been pending. His invention 
was that of the interchange of the component parts of the gun whieh 
means that any particular part will suit any gun. The advantage of 
this invention, in field operations, must be, at once, apparent as, from 
piles composed of the various parts of a rific or musket, a gun can be 
extemporized, to replace one rendered useless by an accident. It is 
to be hoped that his family may, yet, reap the benefit of his ingenui- 
ty and thai justice may, at length, be done to the children of a man 
who did so much for the efficiency of our armies. 

Like many other men of great minds, Mr. Moore had, in many 
things, a child-like simplicity. His son, Thomas, was a man of great 
talent and, in almostevery field of art, his ability was apparent. Among 
other agreeable gifts he possessed that of consummate mimicry. He 
would disguise himself in the garb of a beggar, and meet his father, 
with the most piteous tale of distress which, never, &iiled to work on 
the old gentleman^s sympathies, to the opening of his purse. Many 
a dollar did the son, thus, obtain from the benevolent father and, 
when the young man would throw off his disguise an# make himself 
known, nobody enjoyed the "sell" better than the victim. Tha vl^sA. 
day, howeves;, be was just as liable as ever, to tJae s»jcw^ S^i&e«5*CiS3SH 
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such was his abstractfon of mind, caused by intense thought on the 
subject of his invention. He died, some years ago, at a ripe old age, 
<;overed with honors and, with the happy assurance of the rewards 
promised to a well-spent Hfe. 

He was succeeded, ia 1849, by James Burton, a young man whose 
whole previous Hfe had been spent in the service of the Government, 
at Harper's Ferry. He was a fine musician and a man of varied ac- 
complishments. In 1853, he was appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to superintend the manufactiure of their Enfield Rifle. Shortly 
before our war, he returned to his native country and, while the 
struggle was going on, he superintended the manufacture of arms in 
Eichmond. Mr. Biuion was succeeded, in 1853, by Samuel Bying- 
ton, a good natured, easy-going man who was much respected by all 
at Harper's Ferry. He died, during the war, in Washington City, to 
which place he moved, in 1868. 

Mr. Byington was succeeded, in the year last mentioned, by Ben- 
jamin Mills, a practical gun-smith of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Mr. 
Mills did not reside very long at Harper's Ferry, returning, in the 
fell of 1859, to his former residence. During his stay, however, he 
met with an adventure which we will relate in the next chapter and 
we can, safely, say that, in his Western experience, he, scarcely, met 
with anything that made a deeper impression on him, or which he 
will, longer, remember, than this occurrence. 

He was succeeded, in 1859, by Axmstead M. Ball, a man of remark- 
able powers, as a machinist. He participated in Mr. Mill's adventure 
.and, like him, no doubt, had a lively recollection of the affair, until 
his death, which occurred, during the war. 

We will remark that the capacity of the Harper's Ferry Armoiy 
was from fifteen hundred to two thousand guns a month and that the 
gun manufactured there was, generally, considered the best in the 
world. A good deal is heard, now, of the Needle-Gun, Chassepot 
and others used by various nations, which may be all that is claimed 
for them, but, the Harper's Ferry Rifle Yerger enjoyed, in its day, a 
reputation second to no weapon" of the kind under the sim and it is 
very doubtful if it has been excelled by any of the later, so-called im- 
provements. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BROWN RAID. 

During the summer of 1859, a paarty of sti'ange men made their ap- 
pearance at Sandy Hook, a small village in Washington county, Ma- 
ryland, in the immediate vicinity of Harper's Ferry. With them, was 
an old man of venerable appearance and austere demeanor who called 
himself Smith. They represented themselves as prospecting for min- 
erals and they took frequent and long rambles, with this ostensible 
purpose, over the various peaks of the Blue Eidge Mountains. It 
has, long, been beheved that, in the earth, beneath the wild crags of 
the Maryland and Loudoun Heights, mines of different metals and 
fabulous value are hidden, awaiting the eye of science and the hand 
of industry to discover and develop them. S&veral of the citizens of 
the place have, from time to time, supposed they had found them, 
and no small excitement has been aroused, at vairious times, on this 
account. Specimens of different kinds of ore or what were sup- 
posed to be such, were sent to Boston and subjected to chemical 
analysis, when very favorable reports were returned by the most em- 
inent chemists and geologists of the Athens of America. No wonder, 
therefore, was felt, at the appearance of this party and their rambles, 
over the tortuous and difficult paths of the mountains, excited no 
suspicion. They, at first, boarded at the house of Mr. Ormond But- 
ler, where their conduct was unexceptionable. They paid, in gold, 
for whatever they purchased and, as their manners were courteous, 
to all, they were, on the whole, very popular. After a few week's 
stay, at Sandy Hook, they removed to what is called "The Kennedy 
Farm," about five miles from Harper's Ferry, on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac, where they established their Head-Quarters. While 
at "The Kennedy Farm,' Smith and his party, of whom three were 
bis sons, made themselves very agreeable to their neighbors and they 
were as popular, there, as they had been, at Sandy Hook. The fa- 
ther was regarded as a man of stem morahty, devoted to church ex- 
ercises and the sons, with the others of the party, as good-natured, 
amiable young men. Thus, things continued, 'till the night of Sun- 
day, October 16th, li^59. On that night, a little after 10 o'clock, Mr. 
William Williams, one of the Watchmen on the Railroad bridge, was 
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flnrprised to find himself taken prisoner, by an armed party, consist- 
ing of about %wenty men who, suddenly, made their appearance from 
the Maryland side of the river. Most of the party then proceeded to 
the Armory enclosure, taking with them their prisoner and leaving 
two men to guard the bridge. They, next, captured Daniel Whelan, 
one of the Watchmen at the Armory, who was posted at the front 
gate and they took possession of that estabhshment. The party, then, 
divided themselves into two bodies, one remaining in the Armory and 
the other proceeding to the Rifle Factory, half a mile, up the She- 
nandoah, where they captured Mr. Samuel WilHams, (father of JVil 
liam Williams before mentioned,) an old and highly respected man 
who was in charge of the buildings, as night Watchman. He was 
conducted to the Armory, where the other prisoners were confined 
and a detachment of the strangers was left to supply his place.— 
About 12 o'clock Mr. Patrick Higgins, of Sandy Hook, arrived on the 
bridge, for the purpose of reUeving Mr. William Williams. They 
were both in the employment of the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad 
Company, as Watchmen and each was to serve, twelve hours of the 
twenty-four, on duty. Higgins foimd all in darkness and, suspecting 
that something had gone wrong with Williams, he called loudly for 

. him. To his astonishment, he was ordered to halt and two men pre- 
sented guns at his breast, at the same time, telling him he was their 
prisoner. One of them undertook to conduct him to the Armory but, 
on arriving near the Virginia end of the bridge, the hot-blooded Celt 
struck his captor a stunning blow, with his fist, and, before the stran- 
ger could recover from its effects, Higgins had succeeded in escaping 
to Fouke's Hotel, where he eluded all pursuit. Several shots were 
fired after him, without effect and he attributes his safety to the fact 
that his pursuers stumbled, in the darkness, over some cross-pieces 
in the bridge. 

About this time, a party of th^ invaders went to the houses of 
Messrs. Washington and Alstadt, living a few miles from Harper's 
Ferry, and took them and some of their slaves prisoners, conducting 
them to the general rendezvous for their captives — the Armory enclo- 
aore. From the house of the former, they took some relics of the great 
'Washington and the Kevolution which the proprietor, of course, very 
highly prized. Among them, Tv-as a sword, said to be the same that 
was sent to General Washington, by Frederick The Great, King of 
Pmssia, — a present, (as a legend inscribed on it said,) from the old- 
est General of the time, to the best. All through the night, gi-eat ex- 
citement existed among such of the citizens as became cognizant of 
these facts. About 1 o'clock, the Eastward bound Express Ti-ain, on 

' the Baltimore and Ohia Eailroady arrived, in charge of Conductor 
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Phelps. The train was detained by otder of the leader of the band 
and the telegraph wires were cut. The object of these orders was, 
of course, to prevent news of these proceedings being spread. The 
train was, however, allowed to proceed after a considerable delay. — 
While the train was at Harper's Ferry, great excitemedl, naturally, 
existed, among the passengers who could not understand these move- 
ments. Several shots were exchanged, between the attacking force 
and a Mr. Throckmorton, clerk at Fouke's Hotel, and some other' 
parties unknown, but no person was injured. Some time, in the 
course of the night, Hepwood Shepherd, a colored porter at the Eail- 
road office^ walked to the bridge, impelled, no doubt, by curiosity to 
Understand the enigma. He was ordered to halt by the guards, at 
the bridge, and, being seized with a panic and running back, he was 
shot through the body. He succeeded in reaching the Railroad of- 
fice, where he died, next day, at 3 o'clock, in great agony. 

A little before daylight, some early risers were surprised to find 
themselves taken prisoners, as soon as they appeared on the streets, 
and marched to the Armory. Among them, was James Darrel, aged 
about sixty years, the bell-ringer at the Armory, whose duties, of 
course, compelled him to be first of the Armory hands, at his post. 
It being yet dark, he carried a lantern. When near the gate, he was 
halted by an armed Negro, one of the invading party, and Darrell, 
not dreaming of what was transpiring, and mistaking his assailant 
for one of Mr. Fauke's Negroes on a "bender," struck him with his 
lantern and consigned his "black soul" to a climate of much higher 
temperature than that of Virgjinia. The negro presented a Sharp's 
Rifle at Darrell and, no doubt, the situation of Bell-Ringer, at Har- 
per's Ferry Armory, would, very soon, have been vacant, had not <i 
-white man of the party who appeared to reUsh very highly the joke 
of the mistake, caught the gun and prevented the Negro from carry- 
ing out his intention. Another white man of the party, however, 
came up and struck Darrell, on the side, with the butt end of his gun, 
' injuring him severely. Darrell was, then, dragged before "the Cap- 
tain," who, pitying his age and his bodily sufferings, dismissed him 
on a sort of parole. Mr. Walter Kemp, an aged, infirm man, bar- 
tender at Mr. Fouke's Hotel, was, about this time, taken a prisoner 
and consigned to Limbo with the others. 

It was now, day-light and the Armorers proceeded, siogly and in 
parties of two and three, from their various houses, to work at the 
shops. They were gobbled up, in detail and marched to prison, lost 
in astonishment at these strange proceedings and many, perhaps, 
doubting if they were not, yet, asleep and dreaming. Several of the 
officers of the Armory were captured, but, the Superintendent not 
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being in town, at the time, the invaders missed what, no dohbt, "would 
have beenjgto them, a much-desired prize. About this time, IMr. 
George W. Cutshaw, an old and estimable citizen, proceeded from his 
house, on High sti^eet, towards the bridge, in .company ^vith a lady 
who was on her way to Washington City and whom Mr. Cutshaw was 
escorting, across the bridge, to the place where the Canal Packet 
Boat on which the lady intended to travel, was moored. He passed 
along unmolested, until he disposed of the lady, but, on liis retmii, 
he encountered, on the bridge, several aimed apparitions, ono of them, 
an old man of commanding presence appearing to be the leader. — 
!Mr. Cutshaw, who is a man of * Infinite jest" relates, in the humorous 
manner peculiar to himself, how he, on first seeing them, took up the 
idea that a great robbery had been committed, somewhere, and that 
the tall, stem figure before him was some famous detective, employ- 
ed to discover and arrest the perpetrators, while the minor figui^es 
were his assistants. He was halted, but, being in a hurry for break- 
fast, he was moving on, when he received another and peremptory 
challenge. At last, he, impatiently, said, 'let me on ; what do / 
know about your robberies !" These were unfortunate words for 
Cutshaw, as they gave the chief to understand that his party were 
suspected of an intention to plunder, an imputation which the old 
warrior very highly resented. Mr. Cutshaw was, therefore, immedi- 
ately, marched off to the Armory, among the other prisoners, and 
"the Captain" kept a close e^e on him, all day. 

, A little before 7 o'clock, Mr. Alexander Kelly approached the cor- 
ner of High and Shenandoah streets, armed with a shot-gun, for the 
purpose of having a shot at the invaders. No sooner did he turn the 
comer, than two shots were fired at him, and a bullet was sent 
through his hat. Immediately, afterwards, Mr. Thomas Boerly ap- 
proached the corner, with the same purpose. He was a man of Her- 
culian strength and great personal courage. He discharged his gun 
at some of the enemy who were standing at the Arsenal gate, when a 
shot was fired at him, by one of the party who was crouching behind 
the fence. The bullet penetrated his groin, inflicting a ghastly wound 
of which he died in a few hours. 

The writer of these Annals met with an adventure which, though 
it may have partaken of romance of which he is very fond, was any- 
thing but agreeable. Sharing in the general curiosity to know what 
it was all about, he, imprudently, walked down High to Shenandoah 
street At the Arsenal gate, he encountered four armed men — two 
white and two black. Not being conscious of any guilt, he thought 
he need not fear anybody. The four guards saluted him civilly, and 
one of the white men asked him if he owned any slaves. On his 
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•answering in the negaiiYe, the strangers told him there was a move- 
ment on foot that would benefit him and all persons who did not own 
such property. The writer passed on, strongly impressed with the 
idea that, sure enough, there was something up. He, then, looked 
in at the prisoners, among whom was Mr. Thomas Gallaher to whom 
he spoke. The leader of the party approached him and ordered him 
qff the street, telling him that it was against military law to talk to 
prisoners. Not conceiving that this stranger had any right to order 
him off, so unceremoniously, and, not being, at the host of times, of 
a very patient temper) the historian refused to comply, when a pistol 
was presented at his breast which obliged him to '^duck" a Httle and 
put a brick wall that enclosed the Armory, between him and the pifik 
toL The ^'Captain," then, called out to the same men whom the 
writer had encountered at the Arsenal gate, and who were not thirty 
yards off, to arrest him. Not relishing imprisonment much more 
than being shot, our historian dodged up the alley-way that mn» 
along the side-wall of the Armory. He saw the four men raise their 
Sharp's rifles to shoot at him and, in order to disconcert their aim^ 
he took a zig-zag course which, probably, would not have been enough 
to'feave him from four bullets shot after him, in a narrow alley, had 
not aid come from an unexpected quarter. And, now, for the ro- 
mance : A colored woman who was crouching in a door way, in the 
alley, rushed out, between him and the guns and, extending her armSy 
be^ed of the men not to shoot. They did not shoot and the preg- 
'ent generation has not lost and posterity will not be deprived of this 
history, a calamity which their shooting would, probably, have en- 
tailed. The writer has, always, claimed great credit to himself for 
presence of mind, in thinking of the "zig-zag" under those trying cir- 
cumstances, but his friends, maliciously, insinuate that absence or 
BODY did more to save him than presence of mind. He takes conso- 
lation, however, by comparing himseK to the great John Smith, the 
first explorer of Virginia who was, once, in an equally bad fix and 
was saved by the timely intei*position of another dusky maiden. The 
heroine who, in the present case, conferred so great a blessing on 
posterity, was Hannah, a slave of Mrs. Margaret Carroll, of Harper's 
Ferry, and her name will be embalmed in history, iike that of Poca- 
hontas,, and it will be more gratefully reniembered than that of tibe 
Tudiim maiden, in proportion to the far greater service she has ren- 
dered to succeeding generations. 

It was, now, breakfcist time and **the Captain" sent an order to 
Fouke's Hotel, for refreshments for his men. It is not known what 
the state of his exchequer was, but, he did not pay for the breakfasts, 
in any usual species of currency, He released Walter — familiarly 
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called WattYr— Kemp, the bar-tender and he annotfnced this as the. 
equivalent he was willing to pay. It is to be feared that Mr. Fonke 
did £ot duly appreciate the advantages he gained by this profitable 
bargain and it may be that ^'XJncle Watty," himself, did not feel ihuch 
flattered at the estimate put on him, in tha terms of the ransom, and 
his being deemed an equivalent for twenty break&i^ts. Be this as it 
may, the bargain was struck and the grub provided, '^he Captain" 
invited his prisoners to partake of the refreshments, but only a few 
accepted the invitation, for fear of the food's being drugged. 

Up to this time, no person in the town, except the prisoners, could 
tell who the party were. To theu, as was, afterwards, ascertained, 
the party confessed their purpose of liberating the slaves of Yirgioia, 
and freedom was offered to any captive who would furnish a N^;ro- 
man as a recruit for 'Hihe army of the Lord." As, however, there was 
little or no communication allowed between the prisoners and their 
friends, outside, the people, generally, were, yet, ignprant of the 
names, number and purposes of the strangers and, as may well be 
imagined, Madam Eumor had plenty of employment for her hundred 
toi^^es. Soon, however, they were recognized by some, as the min- 
eral explorers and suspicion, at once, rested on a man named John E. 
Cook, who had been sojourning at Harper's Ferry, for some years, in 
the various capacities of school-master, book-pedler and lock-keeper 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and who had married into a re- 
spectable family at the place. He had been seen associating with 
the Smith party and as he had, often, been heard to boast of his exploits 
in "the Kansas war," on the Free-Soil side, it was instinctively, gues- 
sed that he and the Smiths were connected in some project for free- 
ing the slaves, and this opinion was confirmed by the fact of there 
being armed Negroes in the party. Shortly after, a new light broke 
on the people and it waa ascertained that "the Captain" was no' other 
than the redoubtable John Brown, of Kansas notoriety, who had 
earned the title of "Ossawattomie Brown," from his exploitB m the 
portion of Kansas, along the banks of the Ossawattomie river. The 
information came from one of the prisoners (Mr. Mills) who was al- 
lowed to communicate with his family. 

At the regular hour for commencing work in the morning, Mr. 
Daniel J. Young, Master Machinist, at the Eifle Factory, approached 
the gate to those shops, expecting to find Mr. Samuel Williams, at 
his post, and little anticipating to find the place in possession of an 
enemy. He was met, at the gate, by a fierce looking n^n, fully arm- 
ed, who refused him admittance, claiming that he and his Compan- 
ions (four or five of whom appeared at the watch-house door, on 
iearing^the'conversation,) had got possession, by authority from the 
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Great Jehovah. Mr. Young being, naturally, astonished at hearing 
this, asked, what the object of the strangers was, and was informed 
that they had come to give freedom to the slaves of Virginia ; that 
the friends of liberty had tried every constitutional and peaceable 
means to accomplish this end and had, signally, failed, but that, now, 
the great evil of slavery must be eradicated, at any risk, and that 
there were means enough ready to accompHsh this purpose. Mr. 
Young remarked, in reply : "K you derive your authority from ihe 
Almighty, I must yield, as I derive my right to enter from an eartM j 
power — ^the United States Government. I warn you, however, that, 
before this day's sun sets, you and your companions will be corpses." 
Mr. Young, then, went back to stop the mechanics and laborers who 
were on their way to go to work, and warn them of their danger. It 
appeared to be no part of the poUcy of the strangers to keep prison- 
ers at the Eifle Works, as no attempt was made to arrest Mr. Yoontg. 
About 9 o'clock, the people had recovered from their amazement 
and furnished themselves with arms. This was no easy matter, as 
the Arsenal and, nearly, all the store-houses were in possession of the 
enemy. It was recollected, however, that, some time before, a lot of 
guns had been removed frcfm the place where they were, usu^y, 
stored, in order to protect them from the river which, at the time, 
had over-flowed its banks and encroached on the Armory. Enough 
was procured from this lot to equip a few small companies of citizens 
and a desultory engagement commenced around the Armory build- 
ings and the adjacent streets which continued, all day. A company, 
under Captain Medler, crossed the Shenandoah, on the bridge ateid 
took post, on the Loudoun side of the river, opposite the Kifle Fac- 
tory. Another company, under Captain Eoderick, took position on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, North-west of the Armory, and a 
third body, under Captain Moore, crossed the Potomac, about^ nnle 
above Harper's Ferry and marched down, on the Maryland side, to 
take possession of the Eailroad bridge. Brown's party were, thus, 
hemmed in and all the citizens who were not enrolled in these com- 
panies engaged the invaders, wherever they could meet them. The 
Rifle Factory was attacked and the party, there, were, soon, driven 
into the^ Shenandoah where they were met by the fire of Captain 
Medler's company who had crossed that river, on the bridge and, be- 
tween the two fires, they all perished, except one, a Negro named 
Copeland, who was taken prisoner. It is said that a citizen of Har 
par's Ferry, named James Holt, waded into the river, after one who 
had reached a rock in the stream, knocked him down with 
his fist and disarmed him. Whether it was Copeland or one 
of those who were, afterwards, killed that was knocked down 
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the writer is not informed, but iiiat Holt performed tliis feat is 
undoubted. 

At the Armory, however, where Brown commanded, in person, a 
more determined resistance was made. Brown had told several of 
his prisoners, in the eourse of the morning, that he expected laaige 
re-inforcements and, when, about 12 oVlock, the company, ruDdsr 
Captain Moore, that had crossed into Maiyland was seen marofaiiig 
down the river, great excitement prevailed, it being supposed by tbe 
prisoners and such of the other citizens as. were not aware of Oapfaiin 
Moore's movement and, perhaps, by Brown's party, that these irjore 
the expected re-inforcements. It was, soon, ascertained, however, 
who they were, and Brown, now, plainly seeing that the fortunes; of 
the day were against him, sent two of his pnsoners, Archibald U. 
Kitzmiller and Eesin Cross, under guard of two of his men, to nego- 
tiate in his name with Captain Moore for permission to vacate tlie 
place with his surviving men, without molestation. The two ambas- 
sadors proceeded vnih. their guards towards the bridge but, as fhey 
came near the '^Gkiult House," several - shots were fired from that 
building by which the two raiders were very severely wounded and 
put hors-de-conibat. One of them contrived to make his way back 
to the Armory, but, the other was unable to move, and Messrs. EitE- 
miller and Cross helped him into Fouke's Hotel, where his wounds 
were dressed. It may well be imagined that neither of the envoys 
returned to captivity. Brown, finding that his doves did not come 
back with the olive branch and, now, despairing of success, called in 
from the streets, the sui*vivors of his paiiy and, picking out nine of 
the most prominent of his prisoners, as hostages, he retreated, with 
Ms men, into a small brick building, neai* the Armory gate, called the 
•'Engine House," taking Tsdth him, his nine prisoners. A company 
aiTived, about this time, from Martinsburg, who, with some citizens 
of Har})er's Ferry and the surrounding country, made a rush on the 
Armory and released the great mass of the prisoners, not, however, 
without sufiering some loss in wounded, caused by a galling fire kept 
up by the enemy from the Engine House. Brown's men had pierced 
the walls for musketry and, through the holes, kept up a brisk fire by 
which they not only wounded the Mai'tuisburg men and Harper's 
Ferrians but some Charlestown men also who had arrived, a short 
time before. The sufferers were Messrs. Murphy, Bichardson, Ham- 
.mond, Dorsey, Hooper and Wollett, of Martinsburg. Mr. Young, of 
Charlestown, and Mr. McCabe, of Harper s Ferry. Mr. Dorsey was 
very dangerously and several of the others severely injured. None 
of them, however, died from the wounds. 

Before Brown's men retreateJ off the streets, into the Engine 
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House, two of them approached the comer of High and Shenandoah 
streets, where Mr. Boerly had been shot, in the morning. It was, 
thdn, about 2 o'clock, and Mr. George Tumor, a very respectable gen- 
tleman of Jefferson county, who had come to town on private busi- 
ness, was standing at the door of Captain Moore's house, on High 
street, about one hundred yards from the comer. He had just arm- 
ed himself with a musket and was in the act of resting it, on a board 
partition, near the door, to take aim at one of these men, when a bul- 
let, from the rifle of one of t!hem struck him on the shoulder, the only 
part of him exposed, The ball, affcer taking an eccentric course en- 
tered his neck and killed him almost instantly. A physician who ex* 
aifoined him describes the wound as having been of the most singular 
kind, the bullet having taken a course altogether at variance with the 
lasws supposed to regulate such projectiles. It is thought by many 
that the shot was not aimed at Mr. Turner and that the man who fLred 
it was not aware of that gentleman's being near. There were two men 
named Mcdennen and Stedman, standing in the middle of the street, 
opposite Captain Moore's house. They had guns in their hands and, 
at one of them, it is supposed, was aimed the shot that proved fatal 
to Mr. Turner. 

After the latter was shot, the two Kaiders, instantly, retreated and 
a ludicrous occurrence took place, if, indeed, any event of that ill- 
omened day can be supposed calculated to excite merriment. Mr. 
John McClennen (above mentioned) shot after them and, his bullet 
strikmg the cartridge-box of one of them, as he was approaching the 
Armory, an explosion of his ammunition took place and he entered 
the gate amid a display of fire-works of a novel description. He did 
not appear to relish much the honors paid him and, with accelerated 
pace, he took refuge in the Engine House, with his companions. 

Alter they were all housed up in their fortress, they killed another 
very valuable citizen. Fountain Beckham, Esq., for many years, Agent 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad company at Harper's Ferry and, 
long, a magistrate of Jefferson county. Being a man of nervous tem- 
perament, he was, naturally, much excited by the occurrences of the 
day. Moreover, Heywood Shepherd, the Negro shot on the }>ridge. 
the previous night, had been his faithful servant and he was much 
grieved and very indignant at his death. He crept, along the EaU- 
road, under shelter of a water station which, then, stood there and 
peeped 'round the comer of the building at the Engine House oppo- 
site,' when a bullet from one of Brown's men penetrated his heart and 
he died, instantly. A man named Thompson, said to be Brown's son- 
in-law, had been taken prisoner, a short time before, by the citizens 
and confined in Fouke's Hotel, under guard. It was the intention of 
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the people to hand him over to the regular anthoritiee, for trial, but 
iJi6^death of Mr. Beckham so exasperated them that the whole ^ur- 
rcait of their feehngs was changed. They rushed into the hotel, seiz- 
ed Thompson and were dragging him out of the house, to put him to 
d^BisAh, when Miss Ohristina Fouke, a sister of the proprietor, with 
true feminine instinct, rushed into the crowd and beseeched the infu- 
jiated multitude to spare the prisoner's lif^. This heroic act has eli- 
cited the warmest commendations of every party, and it may be said 
lo be the one bright spot in the history of that unfortunate day. 
Miss Fouke's entreaties were, however, unheeded and Thompson was 
h^MTied to the bridge, where he was riddled with bullets. He, how- 
ever, tried to escape by letting himself drop through the bridge, into 
&e:^river. He had been left for dead, but, it appears, he had vitality 
«saough left to accomplish this feat. He was discovered and a shower 
dP bullets was discharged at him. He was, either, killed or drowned, 
38^ 2i^ could be seen, for a day or two, after lying at the bottom of 
&& river, with his ghastly face still exhibiting his fearful death agony. 

Another of the Eaiders, named Lehman, attempted to escape from 
iSse. upper end of the Armory yard, by swimming or wading the Po- 
tenac. He had been seen, shortly before, conducting one of the Ar- 
ai«ry Watchmen, named Edward Murphy, towards the Engine Housa 
fieik kept the latter between him and an aimed party of citizens who 
mes^ stationed on a hill, near the Armoiy works. More than a dozen 
^gasiB were raised to shoot him, by the excited crowd and, no doubt^ 
hoi^ he and Murphy would have been, then, killed, had not Mr. Za- 
iioc Butt induced the party not to fire, in confiideration of the danger 
ia Murphy. Lehman immediately afterwards, disappeared for a while^ 
bat, soon, he was seen endeavoring to escape, as above mentioned. — 
A volley was fired after him and he must have been wounded, as he 
lay down and threw up his arms, as if suiTendiBring. A resident of 
Harper's Ferry waded into the river, to a rock, where Lehman lay, 
apparently, badly .wounded, and, deliberately shot him through the 
haad, killing him instantly. His body, also, lay, for some time, 
where he fell. 

A Httle before dark. Brown asked if any of the prisoners would 
volunteer to go out, among the citizens and induce them to cease fir- 
ing on the Engine House, as they were endangering the lives of their 
firiends who were his prisoners. He promised, on ms part, that, if 
there was no firing ox his men, there should be none by them. Mr. 
Israel Russell undertook the dangerous duty (the danger arose from 
the excited state of the people who would be likely to fire on any 
thing seen stirring around the Engine House,) and the citizens were 
i[)8rsuaded to stop firing, in consideration of the risk they incurred of 
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injuring the prisoners. Like Messrs. Kitzmiller and Cross, Mr. Ens- 
sell, it may well be supposed, did not return to captivity. It is cer- 
tain that the citizens would, in a very short time, have disposed of 
Brown and his party, had not they been prevented, all along, from 
pushing the siege vigorousl}^ by a regard for the lives of their fellow- 
citizens who were prisoners.^ As it ii^: they had, alreacy, killed, 
wounded or dispersed more than three^fourths of the party, and, con- 
sequently, the sneers that were, afterwards, thrown out, against their 
bravery weire, altogether, imcalled for and used by parties who, in 
the subsequent war, did not exhibit much of the reckless courage 
which they expected froid^ peaceful citizens, taken by surprise and, 
totally, at a loss for infoiiiaation as to the numbers and resources of 
their enemies. 

It was, now, dark and the wildest excitement existed in the town, 
especially, among the friends of the killed, wounded and prisoners. 
It had rained some all day, and the atmosphere was raw and cold. — 
Now, a cloudy and moonless sky hun^, like a pall, over the scelie of 
conflict and, on the whole, a more dismal night cannot, well, be im- 
agined. Guards were stationed 'round the Engine House, to prevent 
Brown's escape and, as forces were, constantly, arriving from Win- 
chester, Frederick, Baltimore and other places, the town, soon, as- 
sumed quite a mihtary appearance. The United States authorities, 
in Washington, had, in the meantime, been notified and, in the course 
of the night, Colonel Eobert E. Lee, afterwards the famous General 
of the Southern Confederacy, arrived, vidth a force of United States 
Marines, to protect the Government interests and capture or kill the ' 
invaders. About 11 o'clock. Brown, again, endeavored to open ne- 
gotiations for a safe conduct, for himself and his men, out of the 
place. Colonel Shriver and Captain Sinn, of the Frederick troops 
had a conference vnth him which, however, did not result in anything 
'Satisfectory. About 7 o'clock on Tuesday morning. Colonel Lee sent, 
under flag of truce. Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart, of the 1st Cavalry 
Begiment (afterwards so famous for his exploits as a Cavalry Gene- 
ral, in the Confederate service,) who had accompanied Colonel Lee 
from Washington, to summon the insurgents to surrendei\ Knowing 
the character of Brown, Colonel Lee did not hope for any siiccess in 
trying to induce him to lay down his arms and he sent Lieutenant 
Stuart, merely, through solicitude for the prisoners and a desire to 
try every expedient, before ordering an assault and subjecting them 
to the danger of being injured by mistake, in the melee. As antici- 
pated, Brown, stubbornly, refused to surrender and, therefore, about 
8 o'clock, an assault was made by the Marines, under Lieutenant 
'Greene. They, at first, tried to break open tiie door with sledge- 
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hammers but, fedling, they picked up a ladder that lay near and, with 
this, they succeeded in Tnalring a breach. Through a narrow opening 
thus made. Lieutenant Greene squeezed himself, but, he found that^ 
the insurgents had barricaded the door with a fire engine and hose-. 
that were in the building. Over these, Lieutenant Greene scrambled,, 
foBowed by his men and attacked Brown who, with his party, was 
fortified behind the engine. After the Marines had effected a breach 
and commenced rushing in, the insurgents fired on them and one ot 
the soldiers — Luke Quinn — ^was, mortally, and another, named Ru- 
pert, slightly, wounded. The former wa8 ^ot through the body and 
the latter in the mouth. Brown's men were all bayonetted or cap- 
tared but, fortunately, none of the citizen prisoners received any in- 
jury. Their escape was, indeed, miraculous, as it was very difficult 
for the Marines to distinguish them from the insurgents. Brown 
himself was severely woimded by Lieutenant Greene and he was ta- 
ken to another building where his wounds were dressed. He receiv- 
ed a cut on the head and a sword thrust in the shoulder. Two or 
three survivors of his men were kept in the Engine House, under 
guard. • The bodies of the slain Eaiders were collected from the 
streets and riversLand buried in one grave, on the Southern bank of 
the Shenandoah, about half a m^e, above Harper's Ferry and the pri- 
soners, (Brown included,) were lodged in Charlestown Jail. Some 
had, however, escaped and Cook had not been noticed, at all, in the 
fray, since an early hour, on Monday morning, when he was seen to 
cross, over tiie bridge, into Maryland, with a few others, taking with 
him two horses and a wagon captured at Mr. Washington's place, the 
previous night, and two or three slaves belonging to that gentleman. 
There was satisfa-ctory evidence, however, of his having been, fully 
implicated and it was, soon, ascertained that he, Owen Brown — one = 
of old John's sons — and others had been detailed to operate on the 
Maryland shore and that they had seized a school-house, taken the 
Domine, Mr. Carrie, prisoner and driven away the pupils, for the pur- 
pose of establishing, at the school-house, a depot of arms, convenient 
to Harper's Ferry. It was, also, ascertained that they had, all the 
day of the 17th, kept up a fire, from the Maryland Heights, on the 
people of the town and that, late in the evening. Cook had got supper 
at the Canal Lock-House, on the Maryland side of the river. It was, 
moreover, supposed that, finding the fate of the day against them, 
they had fled towards Pennsylvania. A large body of men, under 
Captain Edmimd H. Chambers, an old citizen and a man of well 
known '*pluck," marched towards the school-house and "the Kennedy 
larm" and, at each place, they found a large number of Sharp's rifles, 
pistols, swords, &c., with a considerable quantity of powder, percus- 
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sion caps and eqiaipments of various kinds. A swivel cannon, carry- 
ing a pound ball, was, also, discovered, in a position to command the 
town, although it is not known that it was used, during the engage- 
ment. A large number of pikes of a peculiar form and intended tor 
the hands of the Negroes, were, also, found. The latter were expect- 
ed to turn out, at the first signal, and this weapon was considered 
better suited for them than fire arms, especially, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign. It should have been remarked, before, that 
Brown had put into the hands of his Negro prisoners, some of these 
pikes, but, up to the time of the discovery of the magas^e, at '^the 
Kennedy farm," the object of this novel weapon was not fully under- 
stood. Captain Chambers' party, also, found a great number of pa- 
pers which tended to throw light on the conspiracy and several hun- 
dred printed copies of a form of Provisional Government to be set 
ap, by Brown, as soon as he had got a footing in the South. 

The Governor of Virginia, Henry A Wise had, in the meantime, 
arrived. He^ immediately, took every precaution to secure his pri- 
soners and the State, against any attempt from the many allies 
Brown was supposed to have, in the North, Governor Wise indulg- 
ed in many uncalled for strictures on the people of Harper's Ferry, 
for their supposed inefficiency as soldiers, on this occasion ; boasting 
that HE could have taken Brown, with a penknife. This he might 
have done, if the handle was long enough to allow him to keep be- 
yond rifle range,- while he was punching old Brown, through the key- 
hole, but, with an ordinary penknife or, even, with a Minnie musket 
and bayonet, it is considered doubtful if the Governor could have 
done much more than was performed by many a mechanic of Harper's 
Ferry, in the skirmish of Monday. To Governor Wise, Brown con- 
fe^ed the whole plan for Hberating the slaves an,d, indeed, he had, 
all along, 'communicated his intentions to his prisoners, but, as we 
have before remarked, he ii:ept his captives as much as possible, iso- 
lated and, in consequence, the people, generally, had but a vague idea 
of his purposes. It is true that the party at the Bifle Factory had 
informed Mr. Yoimg of their object but so many wild rumors had 
be^i Btiarted before his interview with them, and there was so much 
cdnfoedon gesierally that neither '^ead nor tail" coold be found for 
the strange occurrences of the day. Governor Wise who, although 
he exhibited ^ great deal of petulance, on this occasion, is, certainly, 
a brarve man, himself, could not refrain from expressing admiration 
f(»r Brown's undaunted courage and, it is said, that he pronounced 

him HONEST, TBUTHFUL and BRAVE. 

The interview between these two men of, somewhat, similar char- 
acter, "but of diametaically opposite views, on politics, is said to have 
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been veiy impressive. It lasted two hours and those who were pres- 
ent report that Brown exhibited a high order of nncnltiyated intel- 
lect, in his interview with the highly educated and poHshed Governor 
of Virginia. It is, also, said that, in the course of this conversation, 
Brown foretold the utter destruction of Harper's Ferry, to take place 
in a very short time, a prophecy which, if ever uttered, has met with 
a terrible and literal fulfilment. This interview and the surround- 
ings furnish a fine theme for a picture. The stem old Puritan, with 
his bleeding wounds, and disordered dress, his long, grey beard and 
wild, gleaming eyes, like some prophet of old, denouncing the wrath 
of Heaven on a sinful generation, and the statelj Governor of Vir- 
ginia, reminding one of some Cavalier, of Naseby or Worcester — each 
firm and true as the blade he carried and each a type of the noble 
though fanatical race from which he sprung, would, certainly, make 
an impressive picture and the scene will, no doubt, some day, occu- 
py the genius of a future painter. 

On Wednesday night (October 19th,) while the fever of excitement 
was yet at its greatest height, a gentleman residing in Pleasant Val- 
ley, Maryland, about two miles from Harper's Ferry, either having 
his imagination worked up to such a degree, that he fancied he had 
seen what he related, or having got his information from somebody 
else, rode wildly through Sandy Hook and Harper's Ferry with the 
news that the Abolitionists and Negroes were butchering everybody 
in the upper portion of Pleasant Valley. The people of Sandy Hook, 
men, women and children rushed towards Harper's Ferry while the 
people of the latter place were almost equally wild with this new ex- 
citement. The Marines who were, yet, at the place turned out and 
marched to the point designated, where their appearance caused an- 
other and more reasonable alarm, amongst the people, thxbe, who 
had not been disturbed by Brownites or Negroes and could not, for 
a long time, be convinced that the soldief's had come to protect and 
not molest them. Sandy Hook was, on this occasion, totally desert- 
ed by its people and many of them hurried away whatever portable ' 
property they deemed the most valuable. One man shouldered a 
well grown hog of a fcivorite breed and made tracks to Harper's Fer- 
ry and as he and his neighbors scoured along the road, the squeals 
of the indignant pig blended harmoniously with the multifareous 
sounds of the flying column. The Marines, finding no enemy, re- 
turned to Harper's Ferry, but, for many weeks, afterwards, similar 
alarms were started by nervous or mischievous people with nearfy 
the same results. 

Harper's Ferry was, now, patroled, every night, by details of citi- 
zens, until the execution of Brown which took place, near CJharlestown, 
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December 2nd, 1859. Many a midnight tramp did the author take, 
ilirough the muddy streets, that winter, with an old "Hall's Kifle" on 
his shoulder, when his turn came to watch out for prowling AboH- 
tiomsts. The companion of his watch was a worthy Milesian gentle- 
man, named Dan O'Keefe, from "tiie beautiful city called Cork." — 
They made it a point to watch Dan's house particularly, though a very 
sataraJ anxiety on the part of that gentleman for the safety of Mrs. O'- 
Xeefe and several pledges of love presented, from time to time, by 
liiat worthy lady, to her Lord and Master, as well for the sake of a 
ogxpulent flask which the hospitable Hibernian never &.iled to pro- 
duce, from a cupboard, near the door, when, in their rounds, they 
came to his house. As the night and the contents of the flask waned^ 
Uw courage of the brothers in arms arose, and it is fortunate, per- 
Inps, for the fame of Horatius Oocles^ Leonidas, and oilier celebrated 
defenders' of- bridges and passes that no AboHtionists attempted to 
cax)ss to the "sacred soil of "Virginia," while those worthies were on 
ig;iiard and full of patriotic entiiusiasm and whiskey punch. No 
doubt, their exploits would have far excelled those of the .above men- 
lacmed Eoman and Greek or "any other man" who has gained celebri- 
ty by defending a pass.- Several companies of Armorers were organ- 
ized for the defence of the place and, once a week, did they display 
"all the pride,v pomp and circumstance of glorious war," marching 
jmd counter-marching, along the streets, to the delight of the ladies, 
the children and, no doubt, themselves, as well as to the terror of any 
book-peddler from the North who might be in the neighborhood and 
who might, reasonably, be suspected of being opposed to slavery. A 
force of United States troops, under Captain Seth Barton, afterwards, 
prominent in the service of the Confederacy, was also stationed at 
Harper's Ferry and, gradually, quiet was restored. A Milesian war- 
lior, of the above troop, named Sergeant McGrath, was detailed to 
instruct the awkward squad of citizens, in the manual of arms and 
Ms melodious Munster Doric could be heard, on parade evenings, 
thimdering his commands to refractoiy recruits. 

Cook and another Eaider, named Albert Hazlett, were arrested in 
P^msylvania and brought back on requisitions. This circumstance 
might furnish a lesson to the fanatics who, unhappily abounded, on 
both sides of Mason^and Dixon's line. To the Southern men, it 

ought to have proved that the: people of the North did not sympa- 
thize, to any great extent^, witih the invasion of the State of Virginia, 
and to the Northern* m^aii who expressed themselves as shocked. at the 
want of mercy exhibited'By the State of Virginia, on this occasion, it 
might have shown that, among themselves, were men who were ready 
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to deliver over Brown's party to the tender mercies of the slave- 
holders, for the sake of a few hundred dollars reward. 

Cook and another white man, named Edwin Coppic, with two Ne- 
groes, named Ghreene and Copeland, were executed, on the 16th of 
December, in the same year, and Hazlett and Stevens, (both white,) 
met the same &ite, on the 16th of March, 1860. 

Brown's trial was, of course, a mere matter of form. He took no 
pains to extenuate his guilt and openly avowed that he desired no fer- 
vors fi^om the State of Virginia. Two young lawyers of Boston, na- 
med Hoyt and Sennott, volunteered to defend him and they acquitted 
themselves creditably. The Honorable Samuel Chilton, of Washing- 
ton, was employed for the defense, by John A. Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts, afterwards, Governor of that State, but, of course, nothing 
could save the prisoner and he was executed, as above mentioned. 

Brown died with unshaken fortitude and, bitter as the animosity 
against him was, his courage or rather stoical indifference elicited the 
admiration, even, of his enemies. Indeed, it is difficult, at the pres- 
ent time, to do justice to the character of this remarkable man, but, 
no doubt, the future historians of this country who will write when 
the passions that excite us have subsided or are, perhaps, forgotten, 
will class him with the Scotch Covenanters of the 17th century. It 
has, always, struck the writer that John Brown very closely resem- 
bled John Balfour, of Burly, whose character is so finely portrayed 
in Scott's "Old Mortality." The same strong will and iron nerve and 
. the same fenaticism chara^sterized these two men aad it must be said 
of both, (for Burly's character is taken from life,) that, while no sane 
person could wholly approve of their actions, their bitterest enemies 
cannot deny a tribute of respect to their unflinching courage. The 
other prisoners, also, died bravely, and, indeed, it was a melancholy 
thing to see men of so much stamina lose their hves in such a foolish 
enterprize. 

An attempt to escape was made by Cook and Coppic, on the night 
before their execution. By some means, they siicceeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the cell-gukrd and in climbing the puter wall of the 
prison, when they were challenged by a citizen guard who was post- 
ed outside and their farther progress was prevented. The name of 
the sentinel who discovered them, in their flight, was Thomas Guard, 
and many jokes and puns were, for months afterwards, perpetrated 
on the coincidence. They were, immediately, taken back to thfiir 
cell and closely "guarded," till morning. 

A characteristic anecdote was related by the late Mr. James Camp- 
bell who was Sheriff of Jefferson county, during the Brown troubles. It 
will be remembered that, ail the morning of the raid. Brown got 
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T>reak&ist for his men, at Fouke's hotel and, as an eqtiiTelent restored 
to liberty Walter Kemp the bar-tender whom he had taken prisoner. 
A short time before Brown's execution, Sheriff Campbell sold some 
property belonging to Brown which was found at ^the Kennedy &rm" 
and was accountmg to him for it and naming some claims presented, 
against him, by various parties with whom he had had dealings. — 
Among these claims, was one of Mr. Fouke, for the breakfasts before 
mentioned. Brown was reclining on his bed, not having, yet, recov- 
ered froQL his wounds and, no doubt, with the shadow of his certain 
fate darkening his spirit. He Hstened, apathetically, to the list of 
claims, until that of Mr. Fouke was mentioned, when he, suddenly, 
rose up and protested against this demand. "Why, Mr. Campbell,^' 
said he, "I made a fair bargain with Mr. Fouke ; I restored to him 
his bar-tender, as pay for the refreshments referred to, and I do not 
think it honorable in him to violate the contract." Mr. Campbell re- 
plied, "Why, Mr. Brown, I wonder at you. I thought you were op- 
posed to trading in human .flesh, but, now, I find that you will do it, 
like other people, when it suits your convenience." A grim simle 
played for a moment 'round his firmly compressed mouth. He lay 
down, again, quietly and remarked, "well ; there may be something 
in THAT too." He made no farther opposition to. the claim. 

On the morning of his execution, he bade an affectionate farewell 
to his fellow-captives, with the exception of Cook whom he charged 
with having deceived him. It is said that he gave to each of thesn, 
v^th the above exception, a silver quarter of a dollar, as a memento, 
And told them to meet their fate courageously. He pretended not to 
know Hazlett, at all, but this was understood by all who were pres- 
ent to be done, in order to aid the latter whose trial had not, yet, 
come off and who pretended that he knew nothing about Brown or 
the Eaid on Harper's Ferry. It will be remembered that he was ar- 
rested in Pennsylvania, some time after the invasion and, of course, 
his defense, if he had any, would be an ahbi. 

Brown's wife ai'rived at Harper's Ferry, shortly before his execu- 
tion and, to her, his body was delivered for burial. He was interred 
at North Elba, in the State of New York, where he had resided for 
fiome yeai's. His wife was rather an intelligent woman and she did 
appear to sympathize with her husband's wild notions on the subject 
of slavery. In conversation with a citizen of Bfejper*s Ferry, she ex- 
pressed the opinion that Brown had contemplated this or a similar 
raid, for thirty years, although he had never mentioned ihe 
subject to HEB. The bodies of Cook, Coppic, Hazlett and Ste- 
vens were also dehvered to friends and it is said that the two 
latter are buried, near the residence of a benevolent Quaker lady. 
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in New Jersey, who deeply sympathized with them and the cause for 
which they suffered. 

Many anecdotes of John Brown are told, in the neighborhood of 
^4he Kennedy farm," where he and his party resided, during most of the 
summer previous to the Baid, and they serve to illustrate the character 
of this extraordinary man. Whenever he killed a sheep or any other 
animal for his own use, he invariably, sent a portion to some of his 
neighbors, many of whom were very poor* and sorely in need of such 
attentions. In other respects, also^especially, in his love for children, 
he exhibited a kindness of heart which made him much beloved by all 
who knew him. He was very regular in his attendance at Church ex- 
ercises andhis piety was undoubtedly genuine, as will appear, from the 
following. Once, a large crowd had assembled, in a log school house, 
to listen to an itinerant preacher. The minister made but a very poor 
show and his sermon was considered, even in that unsophisticated 
region, as fer below mediocrity. John Brown, or Smith, as he was, 
then, called, was one of the audience and, all through the sermon, he 
kept his eye riveted on the preacher and appeared to be totally ab- 
sorbed in attention, as much so, indeed,. as if the pulpit was occupied 
by Henry Ward Beecher or some other &T-&med divine. When the 
sermon was concluded, one of Brown's neighbors made some jocular 
remarks about the preacher and the discourse and asked Brown, if he 
had, ever before heard such trash. ^^Sir, said the stem old man, 
'*when jTcome to hear the word of God, I do not propose to criticize 
the preacher. I recognize the Master, humble as the servant may be, 
and I respect his word, though coming from the moiith of an obscure 
and illiterate man." 

On the other hand, he, sometimee, savored strongly of blasphemy, 
whenever reHgion appeared to clash, in any way, with his favorite 
"Hobby :" After his conviction, many preachers, of various denomi- 
nations, offered him the consolations of religion, according to the rites 
of each man's beHef. Brown's first question to these gentiemen in- 
variably was ;" Do you approve of Slavery f As the answer, at that 
time, was sure to be in the affirmative, (for not even a minister dare, 
THEN, hint at any sin in "the Institution,") he refused to receive their 
consolations, preferring to go before his Gk)d, unshriven to acc^ting 
the ministrations of Slavery-loving preachers. One minister remark- 
ed t& him that Saint Paul, himself had sent back a fagitive slave to 
his master ; when Brown with a kindling eye said ; "Then Saint Paul 
was no better than you are ;" and tiius he died. 

The gallows on which John Brown was hung must have been a 
vast fabric and the rope that hung him must have been as long as the 
Equinoctial Line or, else, both had some miraculous powers of repro- 
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Of the many thousands of soldiers who were, from time to 
le, stationed in Jefferson county, fi'om the day of Brown's execu- 
till the last regiment di8api>eared, more than a year after the wai', 
lost eveiy man had a portion of either as a souvenir of his aojoam 
Virginia. The wiiter saw pieces of wood and fi-agments of rope 
purporting to have foi-med parte of them, euongh to build and rig a 
seventy-four gun ship. If the soldiei-s beuevkd they had the genuine 
axtides, they were as contented as they would be if they had the re- 
ality and it would be cruelty to undeceive them. 

For several months, after the Raid, a brisk trade was prosecuted 
by the boys of Harper's Peiry, selling "John Brown pikes" to the 
Bailroad passengers, who, every day, stopped at the station, and as 
the number of gekdine pikes was not vekv large, the stock must, soon, 
have been eshausted. It is said, however, that some ingenious and 
enterprising blacksniiths in the neighborhood, devoted much of their 
time and capital to maniifactuxing imitations and it is certain that the 
number of pikes sold to sta-angers exceeded, by some thousands, the 
to have been captured at Brown's Head-Quarters. 
The names of the invaders, as well as could be ascertained were as 
tllows ; John Brown, Watson Bro%vn, Ohver Brown, Owen Brown, 
in D. Stevens, Edwin Coppic, Barclay Coppic, Albert Hazlett, 
John E. Cook, Stuart Taylor, William Lehman, William Thompson, 
John Henrie Kagi, Charles P. Tydd, Ohver Anderson, Jeremiah An- 
ion, 'Doiph Thompson, Dangerfield Newly, Shields Greene, alias 
Imperor," John Copeland and Lewie Leary, of whom the last four 

Midattoes. 
John Brown was, at the time of the Raid, fifty-nine yeexe old, about 
five feet and eleven inches in height, large-boned and muscular, but 
not fleshy and he gave indications of ha%-ing, in his youth, possessed 
great physical sti-ength. His hair had been a dark brown, but, at 
this period, it was gray. Hie beard was very long and, on the mem- 
orable day of the Raid, it hung in snovfy waves, to bis breast, giving 
to his aquiline features a singularly wUd appearance. His eyes were 
of a dark hazel and bm-ned mtli a peculiar light that gave promise of 
a quick temper and daring courage. His head, as it appeared to the 
writer, was of a conical shape and, on the whole, bis physique well 
corresponded with the traits of his character. Our pubhshed por- 
trait of him is an admirable likeness. He was a native of C'ounecti- 
but he had resided, many years, in the States of New York and 
b, where, it is said, he was a rather estensive and successful wool- 
iwer. He was twice married and he had a very large family of 
daughters, most of whom were married. He emigrated to 
LS, at an early period in the history of that territory, and he was 
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an acknowledged leader, in the civil broils which distracted tiiat re- 
gion, for several years. Of couse, varions (pinions were entertained^ 
concerning him — ^the Free-soil men considering liim as a hero and the 
pro-slareiy people regarding or affecting to regard him as a Demon 
incai*nate. It is said that, in 1851, he visited Europe, with the os- 
tensible purpose of exhibiting samples of wool,, but, in reality, to- stu- 
dy the science of earth fortifications which might be made available, in 
a servile war which he designed to excite. Hes certainly, suffered a 
good deal in Kansas, losing one of his sons, (Frederick,) and a great 
deal of his property, in fighting the Southern settlers and it is prob- 
able that a bitterness of feeling, on this accoimt, mingled Mdth his 
natui'al hatred of slavery. 

There was confusion respecting the identity of his two sons, Wat- 
son and Oliver. They were both mortally wounded, on the 
17th. One of them, a young man, apparently, about twenty-three 
years of age, of low stature, with fail' haii- and blue eyes was shot in 
the stomach and died, in the course of the next night, in the Engine 
House, while the party had, still, possession of it. It is said that tc 
suffered terrible agony and that he called on his companions to put 
hiin.out of pain by shooting him. His father, however, manifested no 
feeling, on the occasion, l)eyond remarkin^Tf, that *^e must have pa- 
tience, that he was dying in a good cause, and that he should meet 
his fate like a brave man.'* Tlie other was a tall man, about six feet 
in height, with ver}- black hair. He, al?;o, as above stated, was woun- 
ded, in the skirmish of the 17th, and he died, next morning, after the 
Maiines had got possession of the Engine House. He was one of the 
two men who were wounded from the "Gault House. " When he died, 
his father was a prisoner and, badly wounded. On leaiTiing that one 
of his men had, just, died, he sent out t(3 uiquire if it was his son and,, 
on being informed that it was, he manifested the same stoicism and 
made the same or a similar remark, as on the death of the otlier son. 
When the news reached him, he was engaged in the interview \Vith 
Governor Wise. After satisfying himself as to the identity of the 
man who had, just, died, he resumed his conversation with the Gov- 
ernor, as if nothing had happened, calculated to discomj)ose him, in 
the least. As before remarked, there is a doubt as to which of these 
two men was Watson and which was Oliver. 

Owen Brown was one of those detailed to oi:)erate in Mainland. — 
He was not in the fray, but made his escape and was never captured. 
We cannot, therefore, give a description of his personal appearance. 

Aaron D. Stevens was a remarkably fine looking yoimg man,, of 
about thirty years of age. He was about five feet and ten inches in 
height, heavily built, and of great symmetry of form. His hair was 
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black and bis eyes, of dark hazel, had a very penetrating glance. Ha 
was said to be a desperate character and, as it was known that be had 
suggested to Brown the murder of the prisoners and the firing of tbe 
Tillage, there was greater animosity felt towards him than any of the 
others, except, perhaps, old Brown, himself, and Cook. He received 
several wounds in the skirmish and it was thought he could not sur- 
vive them. In consequence of these injuries, he was one of the last 
put on trial and executed. He was said to be a behever in Spiritual^ 
ism. He was the one who was so badly wounded from the ^^Qsxdi 
House" and who was taken to Fouke's hotel. Had he not been dis- 
abled, it is to be feared, from what is reported of him, that a massa- 
ere of Brown's prisoners would have taken place, on his recommenda- 
tion. Whatever his crimes may have been, it is certain that he was a 
man of iron nerve. While he lay, helplessly wounded at Fouke's ho- 
tel, a crowd of armed citizens gathered around him, and, it was witb 
the utmost difficulty that a few of the less excited people succeeded 
in saving his ]^e. One citizen put the muzzle of his loaded gun to 
' Steven's head, with the expressed determination to kill him, instant- 
ty. Stevens was, then,unable to move a limb, but he fixed his terribla 
eyes on the would-be murderer and, by the sheer force of their mag 
uetism or whatever you may choose to call their mysterious power, he 
compelled the man to lower his gun and spare his life. To this day, 
the citizen avers that he can not account for the irresistible fascinatioii 
that bound him, as with a spell. 

Edwin Coppic or Coppie was a young man, aged about twenty-four 
years, about fiv^ feet, six inches in height, compactly built and of a 
florid complexion. He was a very handsome youth and, for various 
reasons, great sympathy was felt for him by many. He was not wouii- 
ded in the engagement, but was taken, prisoner, by the Marines, from 
the Engine House. He had come from Iowa, where his widowed 
mother, a pious old lady belonging to the Society of "Friends," re- 
sided. He had been, for a long time, in the employ of a Mr. Thomas 
Gwynn, residing near Tipton, Cedar county, in the above mentioned 
State. Mr. Gwynn was a farmer and merchant and Coppic assisted 
liiTTi as a farm labor and "help" around his store. Mr. Gwynn was 
much attached to him and came to Charlestown for his remains which 
he took with him, to Iowa. 

After Cpppic's conviction, a petition numerously signed, was for- 
warded to the Governor of Virginia, requesting executive clemency in 
his case. It was not successful, however, and he was executed, as be- 
fore mentioned. In conversation with a citizen of Harpers Ferry 
-who interviewed him in his cell, he remarked that, when he left his 
* home, in Iowa he had no intention of entering on any expedition like 
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the one against Virginia, but, he confessed that his object was to in- 
duce slaves to leave their masters and to aid them to escape. 

Of Bai'clay Coppic Httle is known beyond the fact of his having been 
Edwin's brother. He was with Owen Brown and Cook, on the Mary- 
land side and he was never captured. It is said that he was killed, 
some years ago, in Missouri, by a Railroad accident 

Albert Hiizlett of Pennsylvania was a man of about five feet and 
eleven inches in height, raw-boned and muscular. His hair was i«d 
and his eyes were of a muddy brown and of a very unpleasant expres- 
sion. He was very roughly dressed on the day of the Bald and, in 
eveiy sense of the word, he looked like "an ugly customer." He made 
his escape from Haiper's Ferry, on the evening of the 17th, about tlid 
time that Brown withdrew his force into the Engine House, but> he 
was, afterwards, captured in Pennsylvania and executed with Steyens. 
His age was about thirty-three years. 

John E. Cook was a native of Connecticut and he was a young man, 
of about twenty-eight years of age, about five fe^t and eight inches 
in height, but, as he stooped a good deal, he did not appear to be so 
talL He had &ir hair and bright blue eyes and he was, on the whole, 
quite an intelligent looking man. He had, as before stated, resided 
several years, at Harper's Ferry and had become acquainted with aD 
the young men of the place by whom he was regarded as a pleasant 
companion and had married a respectable lady there. He was high- 
ly connected and the Governor of Indiana, (Willard,) was his brother- 
in-law, having married Cook's sister. On his trial, Mr. Voorhees, now 
so prominent in the West, as a politician and, then, widely knovm as 
an able criminal lawyer, made a speech for the defense which is re- 
garded as one of his best efforts. 

Little is known, for certain of Stuart Taylor. Some contend that 
he was a man of medium size and very dark complexion, while others 
beUeve that he was a red haired young man who was bayoneted by 
the Marines in the Engine House and dragged dead from that build- 
ing, at the same time that Brown was removed. The writer is in- 
clined to the latter opinion and he thinks that those who favor the 
former confound him with a man named Anderson of whom we will, 
soon, speak, at some length. 

William Lehman who was Idlled on a rock, in the Potomac, while 
endeavoring to escape, was quite a young man, with jet black hair 
Mid a very florid complexion. The killing of this young man was, un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, an act of great barbarity, as he 
had made signs of a desire to surrender. The man who shot him was 
but a temporary resident of Harper s Ferry and belonged, originally, 
tp Jfetijisburg. His name we will omit for the sake of his posterity. 
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William Thompson who was shot on the bridge was a man, appa- 
rently, of abouMhirty years of ago of medium size, but of great sym- 
metry of form. ' His complexion was feir and he gave indications of 
being a man of a very pleasant disposition. He was well known to 
many, in the neighborhood of "the Kennedy farm" and he was very 
popnlar in the vicinity. The killing of this man, also, was imneees- 
sary, but, some palliation may be found for it, on account of the ex- 
citement caused by the death of Mr. Beckham. 

John or (as he was, sometimes called) Henrie Elagi is said to f^ve 
been a remarkably fine looking man, with a profusion of black hair 
and a flowing beard of the same color. He was about thirty years of 
age, tail and portly and he did not display the same ferocity that the 
others e^bited. He was "Secretary of War," under Brown's Pro- 
visional Government and he held the rank of Captain. He is sop- 
posed to have been a native of Ohio. He was killed, in the Shewm- 
doah, near the Eifle Factory. 

Of Charles P. Tydd, little is known. It is said that, before the 
raid, he used to peddle books, through the neighborhood of Harper's 
Perry. As fer as ascertained, he did not appear in the fight, but es- 
caped from Maryland, to parts unknown. It is said he was a native 
of Maine. 

Respecting the identity of OUver and Jeremiah Anderson, there is 
a doubt, as in the case of the Browns. One of them was killed by the 
Marines, but what became of the other is unknown. The man who 
was killed was about thirty years of age, of middle stature, with very 
black hair and dark complexion. He was supposed by some, to be a 
Canadian Mulatto. He is also, as before remarked, confounded by 
many, with Stuart Taylor. He received three or four bayonet stabs 
in the breast and stomach and, when he was dragged out of the En- 
gine House, to the flagged walk, in front, he was yet alive and vomi- 
ting gore from internal hemorrhage. While he was in this condition, 
a farmer, from some part of the surrounding country, came up and 
viewed him, in silence, but with a look of concentrated bitterness.— ^ 
Not a word did he speak, thinking, no doubt, that no amount of curs- 
ing could do justice to his feelings. He passed on, to another part 
of the yard and did not return, for a considerable time. When he 
came back, Anderson was still breathing and the &rmer thus address- 
ed him ; * Well, it takes you a h-11 of a long time to die." If Ander- 
son had vitality enough left in him to hear this soothing remark, it 
must have contributed greatly, to smooth his way to the unknown 
land of disembodied spirits. The writer heard from very good au- 
thority, that another and still greater barbarity was practised, towards 
this man, while he was in the death-agony. Some brute, in humaii 
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i^pe, it is Baid, squirted tobacco juice and dropped his quid into the 
dying man's eye. The writer did not see the latto^ occurre^ce but it 
38 related by witnesses of undoubted veracity. After death, also^this 
man (Anderson,) appeared to have been picked out for special honors 
and the most marked attentions. Some physicians of Winchester, 
Tirginia, fancied him as a subject for dissection, and nem, con, they 
got possession of his body. In order to take him away, handiljythey 
procured a barrel and tried to pack him into it. Head foremost, they 
jammed him in, but they could not bend his legs, so as to get them 
into the barrel, witii the rest of his body. In their endeavors to ac- 
compHsh this feat, they strained so hard that the man's bones or sin- 
ews, &irly cnu^ked The praise-worthy exertions of those sons of 
Galen, in the cause of science and humanity, elicited th%warme8t ex- 
pressions of approval from tiie spectators. The writer does not know 
what disposition they, finally, made of him. 

Dolph Thompson was quite a boy and he appeared to be an unwil- 
ling participator in the transaction. He was seen by not more than 
two or three citizens and it is supposed that he escaped, early^ on the 
17th. He had fair hair and a florid complexion. 

Dangerfield Newby was a tall, well built Mulatto, aged, about thLdy 
years, with a pleasing face. He was shot and killed, at the Arsonal 
gate, by some body, in Mrs. Butler's house, opposite, about 11 o'clock 
A. M., on Monday, and he lay where he fell, until the afternoon of 
Tuesday. The bullet struck him, in the lower part of the neck and 
went DOWN INTO his body, the person who shot him being in a position 
more elevated than the place where Newby was standing. -Mx. Jacob 
Baj^ant, of Harper's Ferry, claims the credit of having fired the fatal 
jahot and the people, generally, accord him the honor. From the re- 
lafare positions of the parties, the size of the bullet or some other dr- 
cnmstance, the hole in his neck was very large and the writer heard 
a party remark, that he believed a smoothing iron had beek ehot into 
mu. Shoi*tly after his death, a hog came rooting about him, appar- 
ently unconscious, at first, that it was a Lord of Creation that lay 
ttiere. The hog, after a while, paused and looked attentively at the 
body, then snuffed around it and, finally, put its snout to the man's 
JGiK^e. Suddenly, the brute was seized with a panic and with bristles 
erect and drooping tail, it scampered away, as if for life. This dis- 
play bf sensibility was very creditable to that hog, but, soon, a drove 
of the same species crowded round the dead man, none of which ap- 
peared to be actuated by the same generous impulse as the firsi— 
The pertinacity with which death holds on to a dead African i^ so well 
known, that it has become proverbial, but, the king of Terrors, Ijim- 
0el^ could not exceed those hogs, in zealous attention to the defunct 
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Newby. They tugged, away, at him, with might and main and the 
writer saw one run its snout into the wound and drag out a stringy 
substance of some kind which, he is not anatomist enough, to call by 
its right, name. It appeared to be very long or very elastic, as it 
reached, fully three yards, from the man's neck, one end being in the 
hog's mouth and the other, some where in the man's body. This oa^f 
cumstance could not fail to improve the flavor and enhance the value 
of pork, at Harper's Ferry, the next winter. On Tuesday evening, 
after Brown was made a prisoner, and the people were, somewhat 
relieved from the terror of a more extensive and dangerous invasion, 
a citizen of Harper's Ferry who had not had a chance to distinguish, 
himself, in the skirmish of Monday, fired a charge of shot, into the 
dead body df Newby, a feat which, no doubt, tended to exalt him, at 
least, in his own opinion. Like Kirkpatrick, at the murder of the Red 
Comyn, he thought he would '^ake sicker," and guard j^ainst any poah 
sibility of the dead man's reviving. The citizen referred to was,some- 
what, under the influence of whiskey, but the writer saw another, ap- 
parently, sober, and a man of excellent standing, in the community, 
kick the dead man, in the face, and, on the whole, great a crime as 
the invasion of the place was, and natural as the animosity, towards 
the invaders, should be considered, it must bo confessed that the 
treatment the lifeless bodies of those wretched men recived from many 
of the infuriated populace, was far from being creditable to the actors 
or to human nature, generally. 

Shields Greene, aKas, Emperor was a Negro of the blackest hue, 
small in staure and very active in his movements. He seemed to be 
\tery officious, flitting about, from placfe to place, and he was, evident^ 
ly, conscious of his own extra importance in the enterprize. It is sup- 
posed that it was he who killed Mr. Boerly. He was said to be a 
resident of the State of New York, but Httle is known, for certain, 
about him. He was very insulting to Brown's prisoners, constantly, 
presenting his rifle and threatening to shoot them- He was aged 
about thirty years. 

John Copeland was a Mulatto, of medium size and about twenty 
five years of age. He was a resident of Oberlinj Ohio^ where he car- 
ried on the carpenter business, for some years. 

Lewis Leary, a Mulatto, was mortally wounded at the Rifle Fac- 
tory and died, in a Carpenter's shop, on "the island." He was a youflg 
maai, but, his personal appearance can not he minutely (hscribed, as, 
when captured, he was suffering great agony and, of course, did not 
present his natural appearance. He also had resided in Oberlin, and 
his trade was that of harness-making. 

A Negro man whom Mr. Washington had hired, from a neighbor 
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and who had been taken prisoner, with Mr. Washington, the previous 
night, wjis drowned, while endeavoring to escape from his captors. — 
He was an unwilling participant in the transaction and no blame was 
attached to him by the people. 

Heywood Shepherd, the first man killed by Brown's party was a 
verj black Negro, aged about forty-four years. He was uncommonly 
tall, measuring six feet and five inches, and he was a man of great 
physical strength. He was free, but, in order to coi]M)ly with a law, 
then, existing in Yirginia, he acknowledged "Squire'* fteckham, as his 
master. The relations of master and slave, however, existed, only in 
name, between them, and Heywood accumulated a good deal of mon- 
ey and owned some property in Winchester. He was a married man 
and he left several children. 

It is supposed by many that the killing of this man, alone, preven- 
ted a general insulrection of the Negroes, for some of the formers in 
the neighborhood, say that they noticed an unusual excitement, among 
their slaves, on the Sunday before the Eaid. If it be true that the 
Negroes knew any thing of the intended attack, it is probable they 
were, deterred from taking a part, by seeing one of their own race, the 
first man sacrificed. 

Thomas Boerly, the second man killed, was a native of the county 
of Roscommon, in Ireland. As before noticed, he was a man of great 
physical strength and he was noted for "pluck." He measured about 
six feet, in height, and weighed over two hundred pounds. He was 
a blunt, straight-forward mail, in his dealings and he was very popu- 
lar, on account of his love of fun and from that somewhat inexplica- 
ble tendency of human nature, to pay respect to the purely accidental 
quahty of personal strength. Many years before, he encountered and 
fought an equally powerful man, named Joseph Graff who, at that 
time, resided at Harper's Ferry. The fight was conducted in the old 
border style of "rough <ind tumble," including biting and gouging. 
Night, alone, terminated the encounter and the combatants parted, 
with their mutual respect greatly augmented and with a great acces- 
sion of glory to them both. The admirers of each party claimed a 
victory for their champion, but the combatants, wisely, divided the 
laurels and, never again, jeopardized Jtheir reputation by renewing 
the contest. Mr. Boerly *s age wasjjabout forty-three years. He was 
manaed and ne left'three children. The State of Virginia granted a 
small pension to his widow, .but, the war breaking out shortly after, 
she received no portion of it, until, at the restoration of peace, her 
claim was brought to the notice of the authorities. She has, since, 
been paid punctually. Mr. Boerly kept a grocery and he was in very 
comfortable circumstances. 
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George Turner, the third man killed, was a very fine looking man, 
aged about forty yeara. It is said that he was educated at West 
Point and that he was distinguished for great polish and refinement 
of manners. He was unmarried and he left a good deal of property. 
He was a native' of Jefferson county, Vu^ginia. * 

Fountain Beckham, the forth man killed, was, Hke the others, a 
tall, powerfully built man. His age was about sixty years. He was 
a native a Culpepper county, Ykginia, and he was a brother of Arm- 
stead Beckham, heretofore, mentioned as Master Armorer. As before 
stated, he had been, for many years, a magistrate of the county and 
the Agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, at Harper's 
Ferry. At the time of his death, he was Mayor of the town. He 
was a widower and two sons and a daughter survived him. Mr. 
Beckham was, in many respects, a remarkable man. It is said that 
he was the best magistrate that Jefferson county ever possessed, his 
decisions being, always, given with a view rather to the justice than 
the LAW of the cases, and, in many instances, being marked with great 
shrewdness and soundness of judgment. On the other hand, he wsis, 
sometimes, very "whimsical and some amusing scenes used to be en- 
acted between him and Heywood. "The Squire" would, frequently; 
give unreasonable or contradictory orders to his servant who, never, 
V hesitated, on such occasions, to refuse obedience, and it was no im- 
common thing to see Heywood starting out, from the Raikoad ofiice, 
with his bundle on his back, en route for Winchester, and sweaiing 
that he would, never serve the "Squire," another day. He, never, pro- 
ceeded very far, however, before he was overtaken by a message from 
*4ilie squire," bringing proposals for peace and Heywood, never, failed 
to return. Notwithstanding their fi^equent rows, a strong attachment 
existed between these two men, through life, and, in death, they were 
not. separated. Mr. Beckham was very respectably connected. His 
sister was the wife of IMr. Stubblefield, so long, -superintendent of the 
Armory and his niece Miss Stubblefield was married to Andrew Hun- 
ter of Charleatown, one of the most em'inent la^vyers of Virginia. Mr. 
Beckham's wSe was the daughter of Colonel Stevenson of Harper s 
Ferry and it will, thus, be seen that he was connected with many of 
the most influential families in ''the Northern Neck." Mi\ Beckham's 
death was mourned as a pubHc loss, for, with many oddities of man- 
ner, be was a very kind hearted man and a good citizen. 

The nine citizens confined as hostages, in the Engine House, were 
as follows : Colonel Lewis W. Washington, and John * Alstadt, plan- 
ters • John E. P. Dangerfield, paymaster's clerk ; A. M Ball, master 
machinist ; Benjamin Mills, master armorer ; John Bonohoo, assist- 
ant agent of the* Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at BEai-per's Feiry ; 
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Terence O'Byme, a farmer residing in Washington county, Maryland ; 
Israel Eussell, merchant of Harper's Ferry, and a Mr. Schoppe, of 
Frederick City, Maryland, who happened to be at Harper's Ferry, 
fliat day, on a business visit; 

Ck)lonel Lewis W. WaCshington was, at this time, a very fine look- 
ing man, of about fifty years of age, with that unmistakable air that, 
always, accompanies a man of true, patrician birth and education. — 
He was the soul of hospitahty and Cook used to visit him, for the os- 
tensible purpose of contending with him in pistol-shooting, an accom- 
0ishment for which they were, both, famous. Mr. Washington, on 
fliese occasions, used to exhibit the sword and other relics of his great 
namesake and kinsman and, thus it was, that Cook and his compan- 
ions gained such an intimate knowledge of his household arrange- 
ments as enabled them to discover where the rehcs were stored, and 
to capture him without difficulty. Cook was, always, hospitably en- 
tertained, whenever he visited Mr. Washington and the ingratitude 
manifested towards that gentleman was, perhaps, the worst feature of 
the whole transaction, and it is not to be excused, for the moral ef- 
fect that the capture might he be expected to secure. Mr. Washing- 
ton, it is said, exhibited, on this occasion, a great deal of the dignity 
and calmness which characterized his illustrations kinsman and his 
fellow captives, yet, speak of his remarkable coolness, under the tid- 
ing circumstances of his situation. 

Mr. Washington, in his evidence before the select committee of the 
United States Senate, appointed to inquire into the outrage, gave a 
graphic description of his capture by the party. He described them 
as having consisted of Stevens, Cook, Tydd, Taylor and the Negro 
Shields Greene. Another named Merriam was supposed to be about 
the premises, but he was not seen by Mr. Washington. It may be 
remained, that Merriam, although he is known to have been connec- 
ted with the enterprize, was not seen to figure at Harper's Ferry and 
what became of hm is imknown. It is understood that he was an 
Englishman by birth and that he was, in early life, a protege of Lady 
Byron, widow of the celebrated poet. Mr. Washington -^as one of 
those who disagreed with the author, as to the identity of Stuart Tay- 
lor. In the writers opinion, Anderson and not Taylor was the man 
who accompanied the party to Mr. Washington's house. 

That gentleman had several narrow escapes from death, while in the 
hands of "the PhiHstines." About the time Mr. Beckham was killed. 
Brown was sitting on the fire engine, near the Engine House door, 
rifle in hand, appearently, watching an opportunity to make a good 
shot. Mr. Washington noticed him fingering his rifle abstractedly,and 
like a person touching the strings of a vioHn, and, being somewhat 
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struck by the comicality of the idea, he approached Brown, for the 
purpose of inquiring if he had, ever, learned to play the fiddle. We 
may well imagine the answer the stem Puritan would have returned, 
had there been time to propound the question. As Mr. Washington 
came near Brgwn, a bullet, from the outside, whistled immediately over 
the head of .ttHfetter, penetrated the handle of an axe that was sus- 
pended on tUMkigine and passed through Mr. Washington's beard, 
into the wall, near him, sprinkling brick-dust aU over him. Brown, 
coolly remarked ; "That was • close" and Mr. Washington postponed 
his question, thereby consigning posterity to ignorance, on the mo- 
mentous question, whfpfeher or not John Brown played on the fiddle. 
Mr. Washington deeming it prudent to leave that neighborhood, 
moved a little to one side, when he entered into conversation with 
Mr. Mills, another of the prisoners. Their faces were not four inches 
apart, yet, through this narrow passage, another buUet whistled and 
the friends, finding one place as safe as another, continued their con- 
versation. 

Mr. Washington, at that time, owned a dog of very eccentric ap- 
pearance and habits and, apparently, of a most unamiable disposition. 
His name was "Bob" and he was of the common "BuU" species. With 
other peculiarities, he was remarkable for having, never, had a taiL 
Kature, however, with that tendency to compensation which our com- 
mon mother, invariably, exhibits towards her children, gave him more 
than an equivalent,in providing him with an extra allowance of brains. 
He made it a point to visit, several times, each day, the laborers on 
the plantation and, if there were more than one party of them, he 
would visit each, in turn, and eye the Negroes, suspiciously, after 
which, he would return to his bed which was in froi^jj^f the main en- 
trance to the house. He, never, made freedom with any person, not, 
even, with his master who frequently, but in vain, tried to induce him 
to follow H^TYi 'round the plantation. His morose disposition and the 
jealous eye he, always, kept on the Negroes, gave rise to a supersti- 
tious belief among the servants, that, in him, was the disembodied 
soul of some defunct plantation over seer who, with the ruling pas- 
sion strong, even, after death, continued to exercise his favorite avo- 
cation. Pythagoras himseK would, no doubt, have agreed with the 
Negroes had he known "Bob" and his peculiarities and it may be sup- 
posed that the philosopher would have, triumphantly, pointed to this 
overwhelming proof of the Metempsychosis. On the night of Mr. 
Washingtions capture, however, "Bob's" whole nature appeared to 
undergo a change. He accompanied his master, to Harper's Ferry, 
stuck closely to him all day, on Monday and, when Mr. Washington 
was confined in the Engine House, as a hostage, his faithful though, 
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hitherto, undemonstrative dog followed him into close captivity. — 
Brown and his men tried to eject him and, even his master endeavor- 
ed to induce hm to go out, but in vain. When Mr. Washington was 
released, he lost him in the dense crowd but, on reaching home, on 
Tuesday night, he found the metamorphosed overseer waiting for him 
at the gate and exhibiting signs of the most extravagiMjoy at his 
safe return. After this, the dog was regarded with mo^Wfevor, and 
many of the Negroes, from that time, rejected the former hypothesis 
of transmigration as a slander on the faithful Miimal. Poor Bob has, 
long since, paid the final debt of Nature. He sleeps in an honored 
grave on his master's plantation, but, as slavery ha^teen aboHshed in 
the United States and bids fairly to disappear, altogether, from the 
earth, it might puzzle Pythagoras himself to find a suitable tenement 
►for the NOW unhappy shade of the overseer. Mr. Washington, died at 
his residence, near Harper's Ferry, October 1st, 1871, much regretted 
by aU who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Alstadt is a gentleman of about sixty years of age, of very un- 
assuming manners and popular for his amiable disposition. He, also, 
was examined before the Senate committee and gave a Hvely picture 
of his adventures while a prisoner. 

John E. I. Dangerfield is a gentleman of about fifty five year of age 
and of a delicate constitution. He bore up very well, however, and 
when he was released by the Marines, his physical strength had not 
given way, as his friends feared it would. He, now, resides in North 
Carolina. 

Armstead M. Ball was at that time a man of about forty-six years 
of age. He was very corpulent but, notwithstanding his great bulk, 
his health was d^Mate. He died, in June, 1861, of apoplexy. As 
before said, he was a man of wonderful mechanical ingenuity. He in- 
vented a rifiing machine which was used, for several years, in the Ar- 
mory and was regarded as a very ingenious piece of mechafiism. — 
Many people, however, supposed that Mr. Ball owed much of his re- 
putation to ideas borrowed from a man named John Wemwag who, 
at that time, resided and, still, Hves at Harper's Ferry and whose 
name will, hereafter, appear in this history, in connection with a thril- 
ling adventure, during the great fiood of 1870. Mr. Wemwag is,con- 
fessedly, a great mechanic, but, as he is a man of very retiring habits and 
taciturti disposition, he has never, made any show and, consequently, 
only a few know the wealth of mechanical genius that this man 
possesses, but which is lost to the world, through his unfortunate 
bashfulness. Mr. Ball and he used to take long and frequent ram- 
bles, over the neighboring heights and it was supposed that, in 
their conversations, during these excursions Mr. Ball got many 
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hints which he improved and practically elucidated in his machinery. 

Benjamin Mills was a man of about fifty years of age, at the time of 
the Brow Raid, loMp stature but muscular and active. He return- 
ed, as before statedPR Hairodsburg, Kentucky, where he had, form- 
erly, resided. 

John Donohoo is quite a good looking man of about forty years of 
age. He. is a native of Ireland, but he emigrated, at a very early age, 
to this country. He resided, many years, at Harper's Ferry, where 
hie was highly respected for his integrity and business qualifications. 
He is, now, a merchant in Leitersburg, Washington couniy, Maryland. 

Terence O'Byme is a man of about fifty-five years of age. He is in 
Tery comfortable circumstances and resides near the "Kennedy farm," 
where, unfortunately for him, he became well known to Brown and 
his party. Mr. O'Byme was examined before the Senate committee 
and testified that the party who captured him was composed of Cook, 
Tyd^ and Lehman. 

Israel Russell is a man of sixty years of age. He was, for many 
years, a magistrate of Jefferson county and was, always, greatly re- 
spected. He, now, resides in Loudoun county Virginia. 

Of Mr. Schoppe, little is knoWn, at Harper's Ferry. As before stat- 
ed, he resides in Frederick city, Maryland. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the above mentioned gentlemen who 
were prisoners displayed little or no vindictiveness towards Brown. 
The writer has, frequently, noticed, in conversation with these men, 
that they, invarably, dwelt on his extraordinary courage and that the 
animosity which it was natural they should feel, on account of the 
great danger to which Brown exposed them, was lost in their admi- 
ration for his daring though misguided bravery. Mc» Donohoo visi- 
ted Brown in prison and, very much to his credit, exhibited towards 
his fallen foe, a generosity characteristic of the man himself and the 
gallant nation of his birth. 

The stoiy of the Brown Raid should not close without notice of an 
other party who figured, somewhat curiously, in that memorable trans- 
action. At that time, there lived, at Harper's Ferry, a half-witted fel- 
low, named John Malloy who managed to gain a precarious living by 
getting scraps of broken bread and meat from the kitchens of the peo- 
ple, in return for services rendered in carrying water from the town 
pump and the river. He was never known to sleep in a house, a door 
step answering aU the purposes of a bed, and a store-box being re- 
garded by him as a positive luxury. "When drunk (which was as often 
as he could get whiskey enough,) he had a particular &iicy for a sleep 
on the Railroad track and, as a consequence, he was run over, several 
tunes, by the ears, but it appeared as if nothing could kill him. On one 
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occasion, the point of a "Cow-catcher" entered his neck and he was 
pushed by the engine, a considerable distance. Even this did not 
kill him, but several ugly scars remained as meme]^|es of the adven- 
ture. Like others, he was taken prisoner by Bro^^iPknd confined in 
the Armory yard, About 3 oclock, in the afternoon, when the alarm 
had spread and people had crowded in from the surrounding country, 
armed with every species of weapon they could lay hands on, John 
managed to escape, by climbing the wall. When he was seen getting 
over, the citizens supposed, at first, he was one of Brown's men and 
every body blazed away at him. A perfect shower of bullets whistled 
round him and his clothes, never in the best of repair, were, almost, 
shot off his body. No less than twenty bullets perforated his clothing 
but, strange to say, he escaped without a scratch and succeeded in re- 
gaining his liberty. When, after the Baid, strangers visited the scene, 
John, always made it a point to be about, exhibiting the scars which 
he had received from the "Cow-catcher" and attributing them to 
wounds inflicted by Brown's party. Many a dollar did John receive, 
on the strength of those scars and, no doubt, he has figured id many 
a tourist's book as a hero and a Martyr. His escape from the bullets 
of his friends was, certainly, miraculous and it goes to prove the truth 
of the old proverb of "A fool for luck, &c." Notwithstanding all his 
hair-breadth escapes, poor John, finally, succumbed to a combined 
assault of small-pox and bad whiskey. He was attacked by the for- 
mer disease, during the war (the other he always had) and, in a deli 
rium, he wdndered away and was found dead in a fence comer. 

This is the "Brown Raid," so called, an invasion which may be con- 
sidered as the commencement of our imhappy civil war. It, of course, 
created intense excitement, all over the land and the feeliag then 
aroused, never, entirely, subsided, until the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
in November, 1860, renewed the quarrel on a greater scale. As before 
noticed, a select committee of the United States Senate was appoin- 
ted to investigate the occurrance and the following gentlemen testi- 
fied before it. John Alstadt, A. M. Ball, George W. Chambers, Lynn 
F. Currie, Andrew Hunter, A. M. Kitzmiller, Dr. John D. Starry, John 
C. Unseld, Lewis W. Washington and Daniel ^Tielan, all of Harper's 
Ferry or its neighborhood. Many gentlemen from the Northern and 
Western States, also, who were supposed to be sympathizers with 
Brown were called on to testify. Promiaent among these were John 
A. Anderw, a lawyer of Boston, afterwards, Governor, of JMassachu- 
setts and Joshua R. Giddings, a leading anti-slavery man of Ohio and, 
for many years, a member of Congress from that State. Nothing, 
however, was eUcited to prove that any .considerable number of the 
people of the Free States knew of the contemplated Eaid and all un- 
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prejudiced minds were convinced that the knowledge of it was, most- 
ly, confined to Brown and the party that accompanied him on the 
expedition. Thus, Harper's Ferry enjoys the distinction of having 
been the scene of the first act in our fearful drama and, as will be 
seen, hereafter, it was the theatre of many another part of the dread- 
ful tragedy. 



CHAPTEK y. 

DURING THE WAR. 

When, on the election of Mr. Lincoln, Ihe Gulf States seceded and 
the Legislature of Yirginia called a convention of the people, to con- 
sider what course was best to be pursued, under the circumstances, 
Mr. A. M. Barbour, Superintendent of the Harper's Ferry Armory 
and Mr. Logon Osbom were elected to the convention, on the Union 
ticket, in Jefferson county^ over Andrew Hunter and William Lucas, 
secessionists. While in Eichmond, attending the convention, how- 
ever, Mr. Barbour is said to have been drawn into the vortex of Se- 
cession, through the powerful influences brought to bear by the se- 
cessionists on the members of that body. Mr. Barbour's family is one 
of the oldest and most aristocratic in Yirginia and many of his rela- 
tives had seats in the convention and were ultra-Southern in their 
views. Thfese had great iofluence over him and they, finally, induced 
bim to vote for revolution. Indeed, many at Harper's Ferry who 
voted for him at the election did so with sflfong misgivings respect- 
ing his reliability, but, as there was no better choice, under the cir- 
cumstances, they supported him. Whatever his original intentions 
were, he cast his vote with the secessionists, but, some who enjoyed 
his confidence say that he, afterwards, bitterly regretted having done 
so. The •Ordioance of secession was passed by the convention, on 
the 17th of April, 1861, and on the following day, Mr. Barbour made 
has appearance at Harper's Ferry, in company with Mr. Seddon, af- 
terwards, prominent in the Government of the confederacy. He made 
a speech to the people, advising them to cooperate ^thM native 
State and give in their adhesion to the new confederacy. This speech 
excited the anger of the people to tb high pitch, as he had received 
their suJOBrages on the understanding that he was for the union un- 
conditionally. * A partial riot took place and the appearance, soon 
after, of a Southern Soldier (a young man named ^ohn Burke,) on 
guard over the telegraph office aroused the people to frenzy. 

Lieutenant Roger Jones, vrith forty-two regular United States 



Soldiers, was, then, statioued at Harper's Ferry, a company bttv^^f 
been kept there by the Qovemment for the protectdon of the pU^^| 
Buice the Brown Raid. Hearing' that a large force was niarchi^^H 
£rom the Routh, to take poasession of the Armory, be made some pi^fl 
paratione to defend the place and called on the citizens for Tolm^l 
teers. Many responded, prominent among whom was a gigantio Ivfl 
isbmao, named Jeremiah Donovan who, immediately, shouldered ifl 
musket and stood guard at the Armory gate. This man was tlie firBt^^ 
(at least in this region) who took up arms ill defence of the Govern- 
ment and, as will be seen, ahoiily, he was very near paying a heavy 
penalty for his patriotism. As before mentioned, a Southern soldier 
was on guard at the t«legi-aph office and he and Donovan were not 
fifty yards apai-t. To use a homely phrase. Harper's FeiTj was "be- 
tween Hawk and Buzzard," a condition in which it remained, 'till the 
war WM ended, four years afterwards. All day, the wildest excite- 
ment existed in the town. All business was suspended, except in the 
bar-rooms and sevei-al fist fights come off, between the adherents of 
the adverse factions. Mr. "William F. Wilson, an Enghahman by 
birth, but, long, a resident of the place, attempted to address the peo- 
ple, in favor of the Union, but be was hustled about so, that his words 
could not be, distinctly, heard. Mr. "Wilson continued, all through 
the war, to be an ardent supporter of the Government. Mi-. George 
Koonce, a man of great activity and personal courage and Mr. "Wil- 
son, above mentioned, who is, also, a man of great nerve, were very 
prompt in volunteering their aid to Lieutenant Jones'and the latter 
put great confidence in them. With a few young men, they advan- 
ced, a little before midnight, to meet the Virginia Militia, about two 
thousand in number, who were marching towards Harper's Ferry, 
from Oharlestown. They encountered and, it is said, actually, halted 
them, on Smallwood's Eidge, near BoUvar. At this moment, how- 
ever, news reached them that Lieutenant Jones, acting on orders 
from Washington city, or, under directions from Captain Kingsbury 
who had been sent from the Capital, the day before, to take charge of 
the Armory, had set fire to the Government buildings and, with his 
men, retreated towards the Nortli. This left them in a very awkward 
position, but they, with the few under theii- command, succeeded in 
escaping, in the darkness. BIr. Koonco waa obliged to leave the place, 
immediaffily, and keep away luitil the town, again, fell into the hands 
of the Gtovemment troops. A loud explosion and a thick column of 
fire and smoke arising from the direction of Harper's Ferry, gave to 
the confederate force, information of the biirmng and they proceeded, 
at double quick, to save the machinery in the shops and arms in the 
aieenal. for the use of the confederacy. Before they reached Harper's 




Vgttj, the citizens had extinguished the fire in the Bhups and saved 
f tbem and the machinery. The ai'senal, however, was totally consu- 
med vdth aboikt fifteen thousand stand of arms, there stored.— a very 
serioifi loss to the confeoei-ates who had made caleulations on getting 
possession of them. Lieutenant Jones had put powder in the latter 
building and. hence, the exploaiou which had given notice to the con 
L federates aud, hence, also, tlte impossibility of saving the Arsenal 
I, and its contents. 

Just at 12 o'clock, on the night of April 18th, 1861, the Southern 

forces marched into Harper *s Perry. Poor Donovan was seized and 

it is said that a rope was put roimd hiB neck by some citizens of the 

place, who held Southern views, for the pmpose of hanging him instan- 

ter, A better feeling, however, pi-evailed and Donovan was j>ermit- 

^Bd to move to the North and seek employment with the Government 

of his choice. The force now, in possession of Harper's Ferry were 

all Virginians and this was Ineky for Donovan, for they were the most 

tolerant of the confederates. Had he fallen into the hands of the 

soldiers fi-om the Gulf States who came on, in a few ditya. he would 

not have escaped so easily. These latter were near lynching Dr. 

Joseph E. Cleggefct and Mr. Solomon V. Tantis, citizenB of the town, 

for Qieir Union opinions. The Virginia Militia were commanded by 

Turner Ashby, afterwards, so famous for his exploits, in the Valley of 

Virgini^ It may be remarted, that Donovan is, now, employed as a 

helper, in a blacksmith's shop, near the mouth of Antietam Creek, at 

laborer's wages, while many a smooth traitor who secretly favored the 

rebellion and many a weak-kneed p.^tkiot who was too cowardly to 

oppose it, wlule there vpas any dangei' in doing so, is, now, fattening 

on Govenoment patronage. There are many instances of the kind, 

not far from Harper's Ferry and certain it is, that few of the noisy 

j pohticions, so loyal, sow, exhibit the courage and disinterested at- 

^Ischment to the Government that was shewn by this obscure laborer. 

Harper's Ferry, now, ceased, for a time to be in the possession of 

I the Government. Nest day, (April 19th,) news arrived of the dis- 

I graceful riot in Baltimore, when the 6th Massachusetts regiment was 

attacked, while marching to the defence of the National CapitaL — 

L Exaggerated reports of the slaughter of "Yankee" soldiers were cir- 

L cnlated and the State of Maryland was, truly, represented as ready 

I 'lor revolt. Numbers of volunteers arrived from various parts of the 

f latter State, especially from Baltimore and many of those who par- 

[ ticipated in the riot came to Harper's Ferry and were, for a season, 

I lionized In a few days, the soldiers of Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 

I, Kentucky and other Southern States arrived and were greet- 

I -ed with the utmost enthusiasm. The forces of Kentucky, like thosa 
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of Maryland, were volunteers in the strictest sense. Neither of those 
States, ever, formally, seceded and, therefore, their citizens were not, 
IN ANY WAY, compelled to join the Confederacy. The Kmitackians 
who came to Harper's Ferry, were among the worst specimens of the 
Confederate army, being composed of rough, Ohip boatman and low 
*l3ummers" from the purlieus of Louisville and other river towns. — 
Martial law was, at once, substituted for the civil, and the peaceful 
citizens, for the first time, (if we except the Brown raid,) experienced 
the dangers and inconveniences of military occupation. Gteneral 
Harper, a mihtia officer of Staunton, Virginia, was put in command^ 
but, in a few days, the Confederates, wisely, dispensed with ^feather- 
bed" and "corn-stalk" officers and put into important commands, 
West Pointers and men oi regular military education. In ca^ae- 
quence of an order to this effect, many a "swell" who had been chit- 
ting about, in "all the pride, pomp, &c^" was shorn of his feathers 
and it was amusing to see the crest-fallen, disappointed appearance 
of the degraded warriors. General Harper was removed, like the 
others, and Colonel Jackson was put in command of the place. This 
man was very obscure, at the time, at least, he was known to few, 
outside of the walls of the Yirginia Military Institute at Lexington 
where he had, for some years, been a Professor. He, afterwards, 
gained a world-wide reputation, under the name of "Stone-wall 
Jackson." ^ 

All the Government property, at the place, was seized and many 
families who rented houses from the Government were obliged to va- 
cate their homes, at great inconvenience, and procure shelter, wher- 
ever they could. Guards were posted along the streets, at very ahort 
intervals and these, like all young soldiers, were extra zealous and 
exacting. Eegular business was, of course, totally, destroyed, but, 
new branches of industry sprung up, such as that of baking pies for 
the soldiers, and whiskey-smuggling — trades which commenced then 
and flourished, all through the war. The latter was exceedingly pro- 
fitable and it was embraced by all who were willing to run the risk 
attending it, (for it was, always, strictly interdicted by the military,) 
and regardless of the disgraceful nature of the employment. 

Another trade soon sprung up— that of the spy. Malicious and 
officious people, many of which classes are to be found, in all com- 
munities, stuffed the ears of the hot-headed Southern men with tales 
about sneaking Abolitionists, Black BepubUcans, unconditional Union 
men, &c., and private malice had an .excellent opportunity for grati- 
£cation of which villains did not hesitate to avail themselves. Many 
quiet, inoffensive citizens were dragged from their houses and con- 
fined in filthy guard-houses, a prey to vermin and objects of insult to 
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the liibble that guarded them. Large historiea could be written on 
the flufferings of indiidduals, during this period and our proposed 
Hmits wonld not contain a tithe of them. 

Some timeB, a false alarm, about advancing "Yankees," would set 
the soldiers in the fiui vine and, of eonrae, the citizens were, on those 
-occasions, thrown into a state of the utmost terror. Sometimes, also, 
ihe officers would start or encourage the circulation of those reporte, 
in order to test the mettle of their men and, several times were lines of 
Jbattle formed in and around the town. On one occasion, a terrible 
■hail storm came up which, of itself, is worthy of a place in the annaU 
of the town. In the midst of descending cakes of ice, the 2nd Vir- 
,gtiua regim ent was ordered to march to SLepherdatown, to repel some 
imaginary invasion. They obeyed, with alacrity and returned, if not 
war-worn, certainly, storm-tosaed and weather-beaten, as tlieir bleed- 
ing faces and torn and soiled clothes amply proved. 

Tlie confederates exercised control over the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and, whenever a train stopped at the station, the passengen 
were scrutinized and, whenever a Union man of any prominence was 
recognized, among them, he was greeted with groans, hisses and 
threats of lynching. On one occasion, the Honorable Henry Hoffman 
of Cumberland who even then, was regarded as an ultra Republican, 
was a ijasseuger and, when the train stopped at Harper's Ferry, the 
fact was made knoivn to the crowds of soldiers, on the platform, by 
a fellow passenger who, evidently, entertained some private malice 
-against that gcntlera.aii. The informer stood on the platfoim of one 
of the cars and, with wild gestures and foaming mouth, denoimced 
M!r. fiofflnan, in the fiercest manner and, no doubt, the latter gen- 
tleman's life woidd have been sacrificed, had not aome of the mors 
^K)ol-headed among the confederate officers, preseiit, poui'ed oil on the 
troubled waters. One evening, the Mail train was detained and the 
Mail-bags were taken from the agent by an armed force. The letters 
were sent to Head Quarters and many of the citizens to whom friends, 
in the North and West, had written, freely denouncing accession, 
were put under aiTeat and some were in imminent danger of being 
subjected to the utmost rigor of military law. Mr. William McCoy, 
of Bohvar, an aged, infirm man and one of irreproachable character 
was, on this occasion, very roughly handled. He was arrested on 
some charge founded on evidence obtained from the plundered Mail> 
bags and he was kept, several days, in close confinement. The MDi- 
tory authorities, in the mean time, expressed their intention of 
making liim a signal example. "Whetlier or not they, really, meant 
to go to extremes with him is uncertain, but, there is no doubt thai 
the ill-nsage he received from them hastened liia deatli. WiUi the 
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utmost difficulty, and at the earnest intercession of some powerfal 
friends, he was allowed to move, with his family, to Ohio, on^condi- 
ton, that he, never, returned. Hastily picking np a few necessaii^ 
he started, on the next train, for the place of his exile, glad enoD^ 
to escape with his hfe, even at the Sacrifice of his valuable properij, 
in Bolivai'. The confederate soldiers, immediatel}', destroyed the neat 
fence around his residence and fiixid tp tee pobt-holes, in order, as 
they said, to give him as much trouble as possible, in case he was, at 
any time, enabled to return. The house itseK being necessary to thean 
as a barrack, was, imwillingly, spared. The poor old man died, in a 
short time after, in Ohio and, no doubt, he now, enjoys all theliap- 
piness promised to those who are persecuted for lighteousness sake. 
It is true, that, even, in the peaceful realms to which poor "Unde 
Billy" has ascended, there was, once, a rebellion, but, there will, neVer, 
be another, in that happy land, or if there should, he need not fear 
any worse treatment, from the followers of a new Lucifer, thaii he re- 
oeived, on earth, from Jeff Davis' Myrmidons. 

Mr. Abraham H. Herr, proprietor of the island of Virginias, was, 
soon after, arrested, — ^like McCoy, on Bome charge founded on his in- 
tercepted correspondence. He was taken to Richmond, but, was,800ii 
after, released, as is supposed, on parole. He was, never, considered 
sound on the Southern "Gkx)se" and it will, hereafter, appear that he 
suffered materially, for his supposed, secret attachment to the Union. 

Harper s Ferry was occupied, for, nearly, two months, by the coit- 
federates. The splendid machinery, at the Work shops, was taken 
down and transported to Fayetteville, North Carolina, where the con- 
federates had established an armory. While the place was occupied 
by the insurgents, it presented a scene, novel at the time, but, very 
familiar, for years after. One night, /.yrerit excitement was caused by 
the captuie of General Harney of the United States army who was a 
passenger, on board one of the traii\s, en route, for Washington dty, 
from St. Louis. The general was sent a prisoner to Eichmond, but, 
his advanced years rendering it improbable that he could do miich 
good or harm to either side, he was, soon, released and he was not, 
again, heard from, till the close of the war. 

General Jackson was succeeded by General Joe Johnston who con- 
tinued to command, at the post, imtil the confederates retreated from 
the place. ^ 

On the 14th of June, the insurgents blew up the Eaflroad bridge, 
burned the main armory buildings and retreated, up the Valley, taking 
with them, as prisoners, Edmond H. Chambers, Hezekiah Boderick, 
Nathaniel O. Allison and Adam Ruhhnan, four prominent citizens of 
Harper s Ferry wliom they lodged in the jail, at Winchester, on the 
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i charge of inveterate unionism. From the first, preparations had 
/ boen made for the distraction of the Eaikoad bridge, under the su- 
l p^rintendence of Angus McDonald of Hampshire, an old man, but, 
^ .one who appeared to be full of zeal in the cause and possessed by a 
p bitter spirit of opposition to the United States Government. He was 
a grandson of a Scotch Highlander who fled to Virginia, after the last 
t jPr^tender's rebellion, in 1745, when "the Clans, at Culloden, were 
t -Mittered in fight," and, it may be^that he inherited the ideas of Feu- 
\ ^ktifim which prevailed, to so late a day, among the Scottish clans and 
I .:w]|)deh were so well suited to the Virginia of ten years ago. What- 
t (Surer may have been the cause, he was a most virulent enemy to the 
I Gpyemment and he will be, long, remembered at Harper's Ferry, ifor 
I the dread, felt of him by the Union men at that place. He died a 
* pirison^, during the war, having been captured by the Union forces, 
in a skirmish near Eomney. 

After the retreat of the conf ederatei^, a dead calm reigned, for a few 
days, and the stillness was rendered oppressive by contrast with the 
jEormer bustle and confusion. On the 28th of June, a force, compos- 
ed, of some Baltimorians and a part of the 2nd Mississippi Eegiment, 
imder the command of Ck>lonel Faulkner, of the latter, made its ap- 
pearance and destroyed, with fire, the Bifie Factory and the Shenan- 
. doah bridge, as, also, engine, No. 165, and some cars of the Baltimore 
fsoA Ohio Eailroad company, which they pushed on the ruins of the 
bridge destroyed on the 14th, until they fell through, into the Poto^ 
mac. Again, on the retreat of this force, did a silence deep as that 
of an Arabian desert, brood over the place, broken, only, by the steal- 
thy ste|) of some petty thief, engaged in picking up stray articles be- 
longing to the army or the citizens who had fled, in every direction, 
and, almost, completely, deserted the town, as soon as the confeder- 
ates had pushed, far enough, up the Valley, to leave the roads around 
Harper's Ferry comparatively safe. 

. On the 4th of July, a lively skirmish took place, between Hender 
son's company of confederate Cavalry and a party of the 9th New York 
regiment of Militia which had, a few days before, occupied Sandy 
Hook, in Maryland. The Federal soldiers being on the Maryland and 
the Confederate on the Virginia side of the river, the game was at 
"long taw," and comparatively little damage was done. Two men 
were killed on the Maryland shore and, at least, one, was wounded on 
the Virginia side. The name of one of the slain New Yorkers was Banks 
and he is said to have been a very respectable man, but the name oi 
the other is unknown to the author. The man wounded on the Vir 
ginia side was a shoe maker of Harper's Ferry, named Harding who, 
although, not in the army was a sympathizer with the south and who, 
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being on a ^^spree,'* exposed himself, recklessly, when he received a 
very dangerous wound. He was an Irishman by birth and had serr- 
^ed, many years, in the British East India Company's service. The 
honor of having wonnded him is claimed by John, better known as 
^K^linger ' Chambers, a citizen of Harper's Ferry who, being a strong 
Union man and happening to be at Sandy Hook, at this time, picked 
up a gun and fell into rank with the New Yorkers. Prominent^ amosig 
ihe confederates, on this occasion, was a man named James Miller, of 
Hall-town, Jefiferson county, and it is said that it was he who killed 
Banks. In a short time after, while he was uder the influence of 
whiskey, he, in company with a man named Kerf oot, shot his captain, 
(Henderson,) wounding him severely and, for this offense, he was ex- 
ecuted in Winchester, by order of a Court-Martial. The skirmish, of 
^urse, effected little, beyond putting the few old people who, stil^ 
remained at the place, into a most uncomfortable state of alarm. 

In the evening, after the ^^ttle" was over, a melancholy occuxanoe 
look place, whereby the communiiy lost one of its very best citizeiiBr 
iPhen the confederates had retired, Mr. F. A. Boeder walkea towards 
the Bailroad office and, while he was sauntering about, a shot was 
fired from the Maryland side of the river which inflicted a mortal 
wound on him of which he died, in about two hours. It is knowB 
that the bullet was discharged at Mr. Ambrose Cross who was, also^ 
i)U the EaUroad at the time. The man who, thus, deprived the place 
sA a* valuable citizen was an old ^'bummer," belonging to a Pennsylva- 
Jiia regiment, who had straggled from his command in Pleasant Yal- 
ly, and had got drunk, celebrating the "Glorious fourth," alT Sandy 
jHook. Hearing of the skirmish at Harper's Ferry, he staggered to- 
-wards that place and arrived after the fight was over and the ei^emy 
ihad retreated. Seeing Mr. Cross on the Railroad, he fired off his 
gun, swearing that he would kill "a d — d Rebel" any how. The shot 
^missed the object at which it was aimed and, striking the end of 
JE^ouke's Qiotel, it glanced and struck Mr. Roeder who, at that time^ 
ruelortunately, happened to be turning the comer of that building.-* 
'ffh© bullet tore a ghastly hole in his groin, through which his intes- 
tines protruded. He managed to reach his home unassisted (for there 
were scarcely any people, then, at the place,) when death, soon, re- 
leased >^iyyi from his sufferings. Little did the slayer know and little, 
perhaps, would he care if he knew, that the man he shot at (Mr. Cross) 
was one of the sternest Union men in the whole land and that his bal- 
let proved fatal to one of the first men in the State of Virginia, who 
dared to express sympathy with the Republican party. Mr. Roeder 
was a native of Saxony, but, he had resided, 'for many years, at Har- 
per's Ferry, where he was very much respected and where he had, by 
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'. industry, accumulated a considerable property. -He was very much 
opposed to slavery and his death, especially under the circumstances, 
^¥as very much to be deplored. It is singular that the first man kil- 
led by John Brown's party was a Negro, and that the first who lost his 
life, at Harper's Ferry, at the handd of the Union army, was a warm 
friend to the Government and one who would have sacrificed, if ne-^ 
icessary, all the property he possessed, to preserve the Union of the 
States. Who knows what design an all-wise Providence had in per- 
mitting these mistakes, or, what good purposes th6 death of these 
: men may have subserved in the mysterious working of Heaven t Mr. 
Boeder appeared to have a presentiment of his fate. On the 14th of 
Jane, when the confederates retreated, he called the author of these* 
pages into his house and invited him to partake of a cup of ^'schnapps," 
for, a similarity of tastes and sentiments, on many subjects, had, for 
several years, boimd them in the closest friendship. When they were 
[ seated, Mr. Boeder remarked ; ^^ell ; we have got rid of this lot and 
' hskYe escaped, at least, with our lives, but, what will the next party 
Uiat comes, do with us? He appeared to be in very low spiiits and 
to look forward to the next pabty, with much apprehension. His fears 
were prophetic, for, the very next body of soldiers that came proved 
&tal to him. 

About this time, it was sad to see the rapid demoralization of the 
people and the various phases of corrupt human nature suddenly 
faroughtto light by the war. Not only, were the (Government buildingp 
ransacked for plunder,but, the abandoned houses of the citizeiis shared 
the same &tte. Men, women and children could be encowitered, a1 
all hours of the day or night, loaded down with plunder or trundling 
wheel barrows freighted with all imaginable kinds of goods aiid house- 
lipid furniture. In many instances, their shamelesness was .aKtonish- 
iii^ and it appeared, as if they considered that a state of war gave un- 
limitted privilege for plunder. Citizens who recognized theii' proper- 
t^ and claimed it from the hands of those marauders were abiiBod and, 
Sometimes, beaten and, sad to relate, women were, in many instances, 
pronciinent in those disgraceful scenes. Spies were, constantly, cros- 
fing and recrossing the Potomac to give information to then friends 
on either side, and it, frequently, happened that the same partJc^s were 
oar pretended to be, spies for both sides and, as the phrasii goes, 
**oarried water on both shoulders." In the country, horse, stealing 
Iras prosecuted on a gigantic scale and quite a brisk business was 
eariied on by certain parties, pursuing the thiesres, as also, ca})turing 
inm-away Negroes, for, slavery had not, yet, been abolished iDy law 
biid many slaves were taking advantage of the unsettled sl.at>e of af-- 
IfKirB, to make their escape. 
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On the 21st of July, General Patterson who had been opeiatiiig 
with a large army, watching General Johnston's motions, near IVid-, 
Chester, fell back, from Charlestown, to Harper's Ferry. His azn(y 
occupied the place, for several days and helped themselyes to mortd 
what was left in the town. Whatever may be said of their expkifai 
in the field, their achievements in the foraging line are, certaizify, 
worthy of honorable mention in this impartial history. The TTnited 
. States army, at that time, was, mostly, composed of 'Hluree moHiihii' 
men," and, certainly, it must be said, that if they were not thievMi 
before they entered the army, their proficiency in the art of stealiog^ 
was extraordinary, considering the short time they were learning iUi 
acoompUshmeut, so necessary or, at least, so becoming to a tihoroii(^ 
'Soldier. Hen's teeth are articles the scarciiy of which is, in allccnpi 
tries, proverbial, but the author can aver that, when this army left 
Harper's Ferry, the teeth of these useful birds were as plentiftQ luiSBjr 
other part of them and Saint Columbkill himself could not desire mon 
mtter destruction to the race of cocks than was inflicted on them taf 
General Patterson's army. Indeed, every thing movable disappeared 
before them and, at the risk of not being believed, the aathor wiD 
declare, that he saw a party of them carrying off a tombstone, from 
the Methodist Cemetery. What they wanted with it, he will not ven- 
ture to guess, but a regard for the truth of history compels him to 
r^te the &ict. It may have been some company cook who wanted 
it for a hearth- stone, or it may have been some pious Puritali who 
desired to set it up, in his tent, as an aid to his devotions, bat oa- 
tain it is, that six or eight soldiers of this army were seen by many 
of the citizens conveying it. between them, from the cemetery to their 
bivouac iq the Armory yard. 

When this army crossed into Maryland, on their way home, (their 
three months of service having expired,) quiet, again and for a loaig 
time, reigned at Harper's Ferry. At Sandy Hook, however, there 
^was a lively time, during the month of August and a part of Septem- 
ber. General Nathaniel Banks, of Massachusetts, was sent, with % 
large army, to occupy that place and Pleasant Valley^ aipi^ ior six or 
^ seven weeks, Sandy Hook enjoyed all the fec^ties that t&iy f6rme^ 
ly, fallen to the lot of Harper's Ferry. General Banks earned fo 
-himself the reputation of being a thorough gentleman and, aJthongli) 
Ms career, afterwards, was not signalized by much success, no fut- 
ure, on his part, has been sufficient to erase the respect which he 
earned and enjoyed from men of all shades of opinion, in that regi<HL 
His army occupied the low grounds, between the Blue Bidge and tbe 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as, also, Pleasant Valley, while the Qen- 
^ral's Head Quarters were at the house of Mr. Jacob Miller^ nett 
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Sandy Hook. The latter place« although a miserable hamlet, at once 
acquired a national imporkance, but, for some. raasoij,Harper'sFerfyivas, 
for a time, altogether, ignored. The first battle, of l^fanasse^ had been 
fought, July 21st — tiie day on which General Patterson's army com- 
menced its raid on Harper's Feny, instead of. being engaged with 
General Joe Johnston's forces who, on that day, wer^ aiding Beapre- 
gard at Manasses, having given Patterson the sHp. General BanJcs* 
as well as the other corps of the Union army, were being re-orgapized 
and prepared for future operations, and Sandy Hook, for some re^ 
son, was assigned as the temporary position of that commander. — 
Early in the Fall, he moved to Damestown, some thirty miles farther, 
down the river and, after a short stay there, he moved to Freiderict, 
"where he spent the winter. After the departure of the army fpr 
JDamestown, the 13th Begiment of Massachusetts . Volunteers was 
sent to Sandy Hook, as a corps of observation and. a guard for il^ 
ford at Harper's Ferry.' These men were uncommonly zealous^ im 
«hooting at Rebels, as Jong as they were on the Maryland side of 
the river, with the broad Potomac between them and the enemy, or, 
rather, between them and VntaiwiA, for it, now, rarely happened tibat 
a Confederate soldier appeared at the place. Crouching under .the 
buttresses of the bridge, on the Maryland side, in the bed of the Ca^ 
nal, or, among the thickets and rocks of the Maryland Heights, the 
gallant 13th 'kept up a constant musketry fire, on the inhabitants^ 
suspecting or affecting to suspect them of being Bebels. Everything 
ihat moved about the streets was shot at. The appearance of, ev^n, 
a mullein-leaf, swaying in the wind, elicited a volley from those ever 
vigilant guardians of the Union, and it was lucky, for Harper's Feny 
that they were indifferent marksmen, else, it would have been wholly 
depopulated. They had field glasses with which they watched th^ . 
motions of the inhabitants and there is no exaggeration in saying 
that they shot at the weeds set in motion by the wind, for it, frer. 
queently, occurred that volleys were fired at bushes which could, in 
HO way, hide an enemy and whose only fault was that they moved in, 
the breeze. Sometimes, the 13th would send detachments, in s^iffei^ 
across the river, and, on one or two occasions, they were encountered 
by parties of Confederates who would, sometimes, lurk in the grave- 
yard and behind the fences on Camp Hill and keep up a scattering 
fire, on "the Yankees," in the town. On one of those occasions, a 
Confederate soldier, named Jones was killed, near the grave-yard^ a 
bullet having penetrated through the palm of his hand and, then, in- 
to his stomach, in this skirmish, a captain of the 13th, whose name 
we will mercifully omit, very much distinguished himself At the 
first fire, he jumped into the Shenandoah, to hide behind a wall that 
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protects the Winchester and Potomac BaOroad from the strong cur- 
rent of that riyer. Although he e£kctnally shielded himself against 
FtRE, he was not so succesfnl against the.BivEBy which, at this place, 
is both deep and rapid, and he had much difficulty in saving himself 
from being drowned. As it wae^ his fine clothes were much dam- 
aged and a red sash which he wore around him left a stain on his- 
uniform which he could not remove, by any amount of washing. It 
would appear as if a soldier's uniform, eternally, blushed for the cow- 
ardice of the poltroon who wore ii The Captain was, or claimed to 
be, a Prussian, by birth and he was loaded down with medals and 
badges of ii^erit which he said, himself, he had gained in the Crime- 
an campaign, fighting against the Russian Bear. After the skirmish 
he lost caste and, soon after, he was sentenced by a court martial, to 
a term of imprisonment, at Sing-Sing, for embezzlement. It is told 
that, when he entered the prison,, and the principal keeper, with a- 
view of asdgmng him to some smtal)le employment, inquired if he 
had learned a trade, he answered : that he had never worked any, 
but, that ^^e was a scholar and could talk seven languages." The 
keeper, upon this, told him that, at Sing-Sing, *there was but one lan- 
guage spoken and d — d little of that, and he, immediately, set him 
to work in one of the shops. This was unkind in the keeper, but, no 
doubt, it would be difficult to please all penitentiary prisoners, in 
assigning them employment, during their terms of servitude. An 
Irishman, under similar circumstances, was asked, what trade he 
would have and answered, that he, always, had a liking for the sea 
and that he would choose to be a sailor. We are not informed as to 
whether or not the keeper complied with this reasonable desire. The 
Captain was, certainly, a poor specimen of the men who have con- 
quered at Sadowa and Sedan. EQs men, however, on this occasion,, 
shewed more pluck than their Captain and, under Lieutenant Brown, 
of the same company, (ms name we will, cheerfully, mention,) they 
stood their ground like good soldiers, until the enemy retired. 

Early in October, Mr. A. H. Herr proprietor, of "the island of Vir- 
ginius," and the large flouring-mill on it, having a large quantity of 
wheat which he could not grind into flour (his mill having been par- 
tially destroyed by some Federal troops, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Andrew, brother of the Governor of Massachusetts, in order to keep 
the Confederates from using it) and being, at heart, a Union man, 
invited the Government troops to remove it to Maryland. There be- 
ing no bridge, then, across the Potomac, a large boat was procured- 
and a company of the 3rd Wisconsin Regiment impressed the few 
able bodied men, then at the place, into the service of the Gbvem- 
men^t, to remove the wheat from the Mill to the boat and ferry it 
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with the aid of the Eoldiers. The citizenB were peomibed a lib- 
eral per diem,but that, lite many other good promisea aod intentions, 
forms a part of the pavement of a certain region where it never freezes. 
Even the sacred person of the historian was not spared and many a 
heavy sack did he "tote" duiing several days, under the eye of a Wis- 
consin sergeant who appeared to enjoy hugely tlie author's indigna- 
tion,* at his being put to this Bervile employment. Like the Prussian 
captain, at Sing-Sing, the anther, on this occasion, derived no benefit 
from his knowledge of the classics. While the Sergeant was indif- 
ferent to the language in which the writer chose to swear or to the 
jtninber of anathemas he thought proper to vent against the world in 
;general and soldiers in particulai-, he took care that the poor author 
did his full compliment of the work. Suddenly, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober (the aimiversary of the Brown Baid,) while the citizens and sol- 
diers were busy working at the meat, a report reached them, that 
Colonel Ashby, at the head of the Virginia Mihtia, was approaching 
from Charlestowu, to stop their work. The report turned out to be 
true and Colonel (afterwards General) Geary, now, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, at the head of three companies of the 2Sth Pennsylvania, 
three of the 3rd Wisconsin and the some of the 13th Massachusetts 
regiments, crossed the river and marched to Bohvar Heights, where 
the enemy were posted. A very siiarp skirmiBh took place which ia 
known to history as "the battle of Bolivar." Both sides claimed the 
victoiy, though both retreated — Geary, to Maryland and Ashby, up 
the Valley, towards Charlestowm- Four- or five Federal soldiers lost 
their lives in this aflair. but the loss of the Confederates is unknown. 
It is certain that many of them wera severely wounded, but, they ac- 
knowledge only ONE DEATH. Many young men of the neighborhood 
of Harper's Ferry, in the Confederate ftimy, were wounded in this en- 
gagement, among whom were Mr. William Kider and John Yates 
Beall, the latter of whom was afterwards, executed in New York, for 
being engaged in hostile acts, within the limits of that State. Colonel 
Geary succeeded in capturing and taking to Maryland a lai-ge cannon 
belonging to the Confederates, but the latter claim that tliey had 
abandoned it and that there was no honor attached to its captui'c. 

The Federal soldiers were on this occasion, vei'y much escited in 
consequence of a malicious report spread among them, that ■ some 
citizens of Bohvar were harboring the enemy, in their houses and 
giving them an opportunity to pick off the Union soldiers, fi'om the 
windows. Mr. Patrick Hagan was arrested on this charge and hur- 
ried away to Maryland, without getting time to put on his coat. This 
gentleman is one of the most peaceable citizens of the place and no 
person of either pai-ty, in Harper's Feny or Bohvw, delievzd that he 
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was goiltj. Notwithstanding bis high character, howeyer, he was 
taken away in the condition mentioned and kept in confinement, for 
seyeral months, in a Goyemment Fort. This is bnt one of many in- 
stances, where priyate malice got an opportunity, during those un- 
happy timea of yenting its spite, under the cloak of patrotism. In a 
few days after the battle, a party of Confederate Cayahy entered the 
town and burned Mr. Herr's extensiye mill, thereby, inflicting an ir- 
reparable loss on the people- As before mentioned, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Andrew had partially destroyed it, that is, he broke a portion of 
the machinery, — ^just enough to render the mill incapable of being 
worked. This damage could, yery easily, haye been repaired and the 
mfll could, in a few days, haye been put into working order. The 
Confederates, howeyer, complete^ destroyed it and the shattered 
walls, still, stand as a monument of their yandalism and a reproach to 
dyifized warriors. 

From this time, the town was yisited nightly, by scouts from both 
sides and it may well be imagined how the people were, as the Irish- 
man says, 'between the Deyil and the Deep Sea." As the nights 
grew longer and lights became necessary, the people felt the incon- 
venience of their situation, the more keenly. The side of the houses, 
fronting the Maryland Heights was, of necessity, kept in total dark- 
ness, else the fire of the Unionists was sure to be attracted. The 
o&er side stood in equal danger from the Confederates and families 
were obliged to so manage, that no lights could be seen by either 
army. 

On the 11th of Noyember, a party of Union men determined to 
cross the Potomac and throw themselves on the protection of the 
United States Government, as they were threatened with conscrip- 
tion by the Virginians, as well as exposed to insult for their opinions. 
They were, moreover, poob men and wanted employment, somewhere, 
and their interests as well as their sympathies were with the North, 
Six, namely : Alexander Kelly, John Kelly, J. Miller Brown, Q. S. 
CoHis, Lafayette Davis and the author of these Annals, therefore, 
procured a leaky skiff from ^^old Tom Hunter,*' the Charon of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac, since the destruction of the bridges. — 
Hunter s son ferried them across, just, in time to escape a party of 
Confederates, then, entering the town to impress them into their ser- 
vice. Joyfully they approached the Maryland shore, after the dan- 
gers of their stay at Harper's Ferry and the no small risk they had 
run of being drowned, as the river was then very high and the skbBT 
unsound and overburdened with passengers and baggage. Thear 
disappointment and astonishment were great, therefore, on being in- 
formed that they could not land — ^that their crossing was in violation 
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of the rules established by the officer in command at the post, and 
that they must return to Virginia. This was not to be thought of 
and, after a long parley, they received an ungracious permission to 
disembark, when they were, immediately, taken prisoners by order 
of Major Hector Tyndale, of the 28th Pennsylvania Regiment, in 
conisnand at the place. This potentate was not to be cajoled by 
their protestations of loyalty. In every one of them, he saw a rebel 
spy. He took them, separately, into a private room, examined their 
persons and took possession of every paper found on them. Their 
baggage were thoroughly searched and several poetical effusions of 
the author of these pages, addressed to various Dulcineas of Virginia 
and Maryland, on the day of "Good Saint Valentine," some years be- 
fore, (copies of which he had, Unfortunately, retained,) excited the 
wrath of the Puritanical Tyndale to a high pitch and brought down, 
on the hapless poet, his heaviest denunciations. Mr. Collis, also, fell 
in for a share of his displeasure. Being a member, in high standing, 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Mi, Collis had obtained a 
traveling card from Virginia Lodge No. 1, cd that society, at Har- 
per's Ferry, to which he belonged. This carcPne had, or thought he 
had, put away safely, in his vest pocket which he had pinned secure- 
ly. Major Tyndale felt the 'pocket and inquired what it contained^ — 
Mr. Collis replied : that it* was his "traveling card." The Major in- 
sisted on seeing it and, lo ! when Mr. Collis shewed the package, it 
turned out to be a daguerreotype likeness of one of that gentleman*s 
lady friends, which by iuadvertence, Mr. Collis had substituted for 
the card. The Major, supposing this to be an intentional insult, 
stormed wildly and he remanded the six pbisonebs for further trial, 
when they were confined, with other captives, in Eader's. Hotel, a(. 
Sandy Hook. Under the circumstances, it may well be supposed 
they were a gloomy party, and, in view of the probability of things 
becoming worse, as the night advanced, the author uttered a pious 
ejaculation, expressing a wish that he could have the freedom of San- 
dy Hook, for half an hour, to replenish the commissariat of the party 
which was rather scanty and, totally, deficient in that article so indis- 
pensable to people in trouble and to some people, whether in trouble 
or not — ^whiskey. As luck would have it, the prayer reached the ear 
of the sentinel on guard, at the room door, who was a six foot repre- 
sentative of that beautiful island which is so touchingly described by 
one of its inspired sons, as 

Poor, dear, ould Ireland, that illigant place, 
Where wbiskej*8 for sothing and bating for less. 

The word **whiske/' was the sesame to his heart. He looked around, 
cautiously, to see where the officer of the guard was and, the coast 
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being dear, he remarked, that the author was '^a dacent looking boy 
who would do the dane thing/' and that he would run the risk of 
lettmg him out, on parole of honor, for half an hour. The offer was 
joyfully accepted and, in an incredibly short time, the author return- 
ed with a load of crackers, cheese and sausages, pipes and tobacco, 
not forgetting a very corpulent bottle of stout Monongahela. With 
these refreshments and a greasy pack of cards, the night wore a^ay 
pleasantly and, before morning, the Irish sentinel was the jolliest 
man of the party, for, on every passage of the bottle, his services 
were gratefully remembered and rewarded with a jorum. Next 
morning, the prisoners were, again, examined and subjected to vari- 
ous sentences, according to their supposed delinquencies. The poor 
author was sentenced to ten miles banishment from the lines of the 
army, for his unholy poetry and, (as Major Tyndale, actually, express- 
ed it,) because the expbession of ms ete was unpeepossessino. Mr. 
Collis was permitted to stay at Sandy Hook, but he was obliged to 
report, every morning, at 10 o'clock, at the Major's office. Many and 
various were the adventures of this, as well as other, parties of Har- 
per's Ferrians who were scattered about by the chances of the times. 
A narrative of them wQ#d fill a large library and it may be that some 
of them will appear, in future biographical sketches. 

On the 7th of February, 1862, two parties of hostile scouts encoun- 
tered each other at Harper's Ferry. The Federal spies had spent 
most of the night of the 6th at the place and, about dawn, on the Tth, 
had entered a ski£^ to return to Maryland, when they were fired on 
by some Confederates who were watching for them, and one of them, 
named Bohr, was killed. Another; named Bice, threw himself into 
the river and, by his dexterity in swimming and by keeping under 
cover of the skif^he managed to save his life and escape to Maryland. 
The Confederate scouts were of Captain Baylor's company who kept 
Harper's Ferry in a state of terror, all the winter, entering the town, 
every few nights and plundering &milies at discretion. 

The Inlling of Bohr was the cause of another calamity to the hap- 
less town. Colonel Qeaxj who was in command of all the small posts 
from Point-of-Bocks to Harper,s Ferry and, under whom Major Tyn- 
dale was acting, at Sandy Hook, became highly incensed at the death 
of this man who was a favorite scout and he, immediately, sent a de- 
tachment of troops to destroy that part of the town in which the Con- 
federates were accustomed to conceal themselves, to watch or annoy 
the Federal soldiers on the Maryland shore. This they, faithfully, 
accomplished destroying by fire Fouk's hotel and all of that portion 
of the town, between the armory and the Bailroad bridge. This, cer- 
tainly, must be considered a wanton distructionlof property, as the 
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■oad buttresses or, even, tlie ruitis of tlie bomt buildinga ftim- 
enoiigli of shelter for spies or eharp-flhootere. The destructioii 
of this propei-tj was accomplished, under the immediate snperviaioii 
ot Major Tyndale and, here, comes in another of those curious coin- 
cidences which, BO often, appear in this histoiy. It will be remem- 
bered that John Brown, on the day of his capture, in the Engine 
House, prophesied the destruction or Harper's Ferry, to take place 
in a short time. It will, also, be remembered that his wife came to 
get poasession of his body, after his execution. This same Heotor 
Tyndale accompanied her, from Philadelphia, as a protector and eon- 
ducted the transportation of the body, from Harper's Ferry to New 
York. In a httle more than two years, the town was destroyed and 
the finishing stroke was given to it by this very same Tyndale. Who 
will say that this was, merely, a coincidence and who will not, rather, 
think that there was something, in the whole affair, like Divine 
retribution 1 

All that winter, Harper's Ferry presented a scene of the utmost 
desolution. All the inhabitants had fled, except a few old people who 
Tentured to remfdn and protect their houses or who were either un- 
able or unwilling to leave the place and seek new associationa. Thus 
matters continued, until the night of the 22nd of Februry, 1862, when 
General Banks made & forward move, in conjunction with Qeueral 
Shields who proceeded, up the Valley, from the neighborhood of Paw- 
Paw timnel, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, between 
Martinsburg and Cumberland. General Banks sent a detachment 
across the river at Harper's Perry, in advance of the main body of his 
troops. They crossed in skiffs and their object was to aid in laying 
a pontoon bridge. With them, was a man named James Steadman, 
a native of the place and another named James Bice who acted as 
guides. The night was very stormy, blowing a gale down the Poto- 
mac, through tlie gorges of the Blue Ridge. Steadman, Rice and 

ive soldiers of the 28th Pemisylvania regiment were in one skiff, when, 

ingh the severity of the gale or mismanagement, the boat was up- 

it and aU seven wei-e cast into the icy waves. Eiee escaped by 

iwimming to one of the buttresses of the bridge, but, Steadman and 

the five soldiers wei'e drowned and their bodies were never recovered. 

This man — Rice was the same who had so narrow an escape, a few 

lys before, very near the same place, when Rohr was killed. From 

it time, until Bants retreated from "Winchester, May 25th, 1862, 

le town was held by the Federal troops. Immediately after the 

battle of Kemstown March 23rd of that year, the Bdtimore and Ohio 

Hailroad company took possession of the Winchester and Potomac 

Bailroad and worked it for the Government, thns reheving in some 
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^nre, Harper's Ferry, from the strict blockade it had endured, all 
3 winter. The place, of course, became very important to the Gov- 
/nment, as a base of supplies and the great number of soldiers who 
were stationed there and the many strangers who, daily, antived to 
Tisit friends in the army, thi*ew a new life into the town and many of 
the citizens accumulated large sums of money,, in providing littie 
luxiiries for the wearied soldiers and their fi-iends. When Banks was 
pursued .to the Potomac at Williamsport, a portion of the Confeder- 
ate forces marched towards EEarper's Ferry and the garrison there, 
withall the citizens of Union proclivities, (many of whom had return- 
ed to their homes, as soon as the national army occupied the town,) 
crossed over to Maryltod. The Confederates, however, approached 
no nearer than Hall-tqwn, about four miles from Harper's Ferry and, 
in a day or two, they retreated, up the Valley. The town continued 
to be the base of supplies for the armies of Shields, Banks and Fre- 
mont, while they were operating against Jackson in the Valley, until 
after the second batttle of Manassas, General Lee decided to invade 
Maryland. It was, then, imder the command of Colonel Miles. He 
had a force which, including a large number, under Colonel Tom Ford 
of Ohio, posted on the Maryland Heights, amounted to twelve thous- 
and- While General Lee, with the main body of the Confederate 
army, crossed at the lower fords of the Potomac and marched on 
Frederick, Generals Jackson and A. P. Hill attacked Harper's Ferry 
with their Corps. The siege commenced, on Friday, September 12th 
1862, by the Confederates opening, with some batteries from Lou- 
doim Heights. These were replied to by the Federal batteries, on 
tiie Maryland mountain which position was attacked, in the rear, by 
a portion of the Southern army, then, in Maryland. The extreme 
right of the Confedei^ate forces and the left of the Federal approached 
very near to the North Eastern slope of those Heights and Colonel 
Ford was attacked by a strong body detached for that purpose. In 
order to imderstand the above, it may be necessary to remind the 
reader that, as Lee \yas crossing the Potomac, McClellan was march- 
ing from Washington to attack him. Lee marched through Frede- 
rick and, thence, westward, towards Hagerstown and Sharpsburg, 
where he foced about and made a stand against his pursuers. This 
placed the Federal left and the Confederate right close to the Mary- 
land Heights, as above stated. A desultory though destructive mufih 
ketry fire was kept up, all through Friday and Saturday, September 
12th and 13th and, thus. Colonel Ford was placed, as he thought, in 
a very dangerous position. The force opposed to him, in the rear, 
were of South Carolina, as many head boardg, still standing at gravea 
on the ground they occupied, bear the names of soldiers and regimenta 
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from that Stalse. The bombardment from the Loadoun Heights con- 
tmned, in the mean time, until Colonel 'Ford abandoned his posiiian 
and shut himjself up in Harper's Ferry. His conduct, on this oce»- 
sion, has been severely criticized and, indeed, he was cashiered for 
misconduct. His judges, no doubt, knew more of the circumstances 
of the <!ase than any civilian, but, the writer can vouch that he saw, 
on several occasions, during the war, what appeared to him to be great- 
er mismanagement, on the part of others, when nothing was said or 
done in condemnation. The abandonment of the Maryland HeightB 
was, of course, a virtual surrender of Harper's Ferry. On Mondi^, 
September 15th therefore, the natioBtal flag was lowered and the gar- 
rison surrendered, with all their arms and stores. Colonel Miles was 
killed by a shell, immediately after giving the order for surrender 
and his death saved him, in all probability, from a fate still worse, to 

* 

a soldier. Great indignation was feilt at what was called his treason 
or cowardice -and, had he lived, his conduct, no doubt, would hsve 
been the si^ject of a strict investigation, as in the case of Oolanel 
Ford. 

Before the surrender, a small body of Federal cavaby made a gal- 
lant charge and succeeded in making their escax>e, capturing and de- 
stroying an ammunition train, belonging to Longstreet s corps of 
Confederates, which they overtook, near the Antietam and affecting a 
junction with McClellaii*s army, then in position on that rivefc 

After the surrender, General Jacksqn marched towards Shepherds- 
town and arrived at General Lee's position, in time to take part in the 
great battle of the 17th of September. He left General A- P. Hill in 
command at Harper's Ferry but he, too, departed, the next day, and, 
as well as Jackson, effected a junction with Lee s main army, in time 
to aid in the great conflidfc. 

The surrender of Harper's Ferry, though a great event of the war, 
was not as important, to the people of the place, as other occurren- 
ces of less national interest. There was no very hard fighting, liitle 
loss of life and no injury to the property of the ciiazens. While the 
siege was in progress, the engagement at South Mountain took place, 
September 14th, and on the I7th of the same month, was fought the 
murderous battle of Antietam. Both fields are near the town and 
the thunders of artillery and the roll of musketry could be distinctfy 
heard, there, from those famous battle grounds. At the former en- 
gagement, the lines were very long and the left wing of the Fedeonil 
army, under General Franklin, and the right of their enemie's, und^ 
G:eneral Howel Cobb, of Georgia, extended to the very foot of the 
Maryland Heights. These wings met at "Grampton's Gap," about 
five miles from Harper's Ferry, and a very jfierce battle was iiie can- 
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sequence. This engagement, though properly a part of that of South 
Mountain has, on account of the distance, from the main armies at 
which it was fought and its extreme seyeritj, been considered a sep- 
arate afifaur, and it is called ^^e battle of Crampton*s G^p." The 
Union troops were victorious and they drove the enemy, in disorder, 
through 'Hihe Gap'' and some other wild passes in the Blue Ridge, 
near that place. The battle was fought, altogether with musketry, 
at dose range which accounts for the great loss of life on both sides. 
Had Colonel Miles held out, a little longer, the advantage gained at 
'^Crampton's Chip" would have enabled General Franklin to come to 
his relief, and the loss and disgrace of the surrender would have 
been avoided. 

Both sides claimed the victory at Antietam, but Lee retreated and 
his garrison at Harper's Ferry abandoned that place. McClellan did 
not pursue, but heconcentratedthe whole army around Harper's Ferry, 
where he remained inactive for two months. The whole peninsula 
formed by the Potomac and Shenandoah, from Smallwood's Bidge 
to the Junction of the rivers as well as the surrounding heights, Was 
dotted with tents and, at night, was aglow with thousands of watch 
fires. From Camp Hill, the ridge that divides the two villages, the 
spectacle was magnificent, especially, in the night, and one was for- 
cibly reminded of the fine description of a similar scene, in the eighth 
book of the Diad. A hum of voices, like that of an immense city, or 
the hoarse murmur of the Great Deep, arose from the valleys, on 
either side and filled the air with a confusion of sounds, while, to a 
man of feeling, it was melancholy to contemplate, how many of this 
mighty host were fated, never to leave the soil of Virginia, but, sleep 
their last sleep, far from home and kindred, in a hostile land. The 
bands of the various regiments frequently regaled the people vrfth 
their music and nothing that^sight or sound could do to stir the im- 
agination, was wanted. Of course, innumerable instances occurred 
of drunken rioting among the soldiers and of outrages on the citi- 
zens. A relation of these would fill a thousand volumes, each much 
larger than this and imagination must picture the sufferings of a peo- 
ple exposed, helplessly, to the mercy of an undeciplined, armed rab- 
ble, for candor obliges the author thus to designate both the armies 
engaged in this war. When General McClellan proceeded, South, 
in November, he left a strong garrison and the place w£j,s occupied, 
without iQterruption, by the Federal army, until the second invasion 
of the North by General Lee, in June, 1863. All this time, however, 
as all through the war, the roads leading from Harper's Ferry to 
Leesburg, Winchester, Martinsburg and other places, were infested 
^y guerillas m the confederate service, and, sometimes, by deserters 



and oamp-foUowers from the Fedend army, who, it in certiain, often, 
committed robberies which were charged to the Sonthem men. The 
most noted of these guerillas was a youth aged about twenty years, 
and named John Mobly. He was a eon of an old woman named Fol- 
ly Mobly lining near Harper's Ferry and his reputed &ther was a man 
named Sam Fine who, at one time, lived near the town, but who 
moved, West, many years ago. The son took hie mother's name, and 
it is one that will, always, be famous in that region, on account of hia 
exploits. He was apoor boy aud,before the war, he used to drive a. team 
for a Negro butcher, named Joe Hagan, who resided on the Loudoun 
aide of the Shenandoah and used to attend the Harper's Ferry mar- 
ket, with his meat wagon. Mobly was, at this time, a lubberly sim- 
ple-looking boy and the pert youths of the town used to teoBe him. — 
He gave no indieations, then, of the daring spirit which he, after- 
wards, exhibited On the contrary, he appeared to be somewhat cow- 
ardly When the war broke out, however, he joined a company of 
Confederate cavalry raised in Loudoun county, and was detailed by 
his captain, as a acout to watch the Federal army 'round his native 
place. With this roving commission, he with a few others, ranged 
the neighborhood of Nieraviile and Hillsborough and some times, he 
came within sight of Harper's Ferry. Lite Dugald Dalgetty, ho is 
said, while obeying the commands of his supei'iors, to have kept a 
sharp eye on his own private interests. He was the ten'or of Suttlers 
and wagon Masters and he was supposed to have captured many rich 
prizes, displaying the most reckless ilaring and committing some cold 
blooded murders. Like other "Gentlemen of the road," howevei-, he 
had his admirers and many anecdotes are told of his forbearance and 
generosity. On the 5th of April, 1865, (four days before Lee's sur- 
render,) hia career ended by hia being shot by a party of three sol- 
diers of the Union army who lay in ambush for him. His body, with 
the head perforated by three bullets, was throivn across a horse's 
back and conveyed, in triumph, to Haaper's Ferry, whore it was pub- 
licly exposed to view, in front of Head Quarters. 

For some years before the war. there resided in the neighborhood 
of Harper's Ferry a school master named Law. He claimed to be a 
brother of the famous George Law of New York. He was an eccen- 
tric character, but, he appeared to have a good deal of stamina in liim, 
for, he always, denounced slavery and advocated its abolitioii. For 
the espressiofi of his sentiments on this subject, he was driven out of 
Harper's Ferry, shortly after the Brown Raid and nan-owly escaped 
a coat of tar and feathers. On the breaking out of the war, he attach- 
ed himself to the Union army, as a spy and ho was murdered, as it is 
supposed, by Mobly's gang. One of them related the manner of 
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liawVt death <o a friend of the aHthor iaid it wa« hh fo)k»w«: Having 
iriade him ft prisoner, they t/K)k him to a lonely part of the Londomi 
luotuitaJn, laid him flat on Irifi bafsk rikV f4«4ened liini U> the ^froand 
with -witlifffl twisted round hw Kmbs unii dmeii int/> tiie ^arth With 
mallB and frrRily se<r\ired. There he w?**; left to die of hiuiger^oold 
or any more speet^y death fix)m the Um^.'^f- of vdld aniinjils Umt Heaven 
might, mercifully, vouehflafe to hirn. Whether thit» be true or not 
there is iio doubt of Iub having been juufdered and. conBidering afi 
the cireum«t4in<^efi, iheve in reafion t4> l>elieve tliat the poor fellow, waa 
ti'eateii as the niffian boaet-edi 

Wlien General Lee, a second time, invaded the Nortli, on bis cBa- 
astrous Gettysburg campaign, again, did the place change masters 
anel. when he a second time. reti*eated, the reoccupation of the town 
hy the Union army was a matter of coiutw^, and the place remained m 
their imintennipted possesnion, for a yeai*. On the 4tli of July, 1864^ 
the Federal ai-my was, again, driven out by a portion of General Ear- 
ly's forces who penetrated into Maryland and were? on the 9th of the 
same m<mth, encountered bj'^ General Lew Wallace, at Monocaoy 
Jtinctiou, about twenty-three miles East of Haiper's Ferry, where a 
very sharp engagement took place, wh'in tiie Unionists retreated to- 
wards Washington and were, cautiously, followed by Early. 

On the 4th of -July, while the Federal troops were evacuating Har- 
per's FeiTy and some of them were, yet, at Sandy Hook, preparing to 
I'etreat farther, into Maryland, one of them partially intoxicated went 
into the store of Mr. Thomas Egan at that place and offered to buy 
some tobox^co. The proprietor ha'i.led Irm some. The soldier took 
it hnt refuse'! to pay and. (m Mr. K;;?iLi>. attempting to take the to- 
bacco fi^mi h'm, a scuMe ensued. Mr. Egan succeeded in ejecting 
the soldier and he shut the door, Uike^o Idiii from re-entering.. At 
this moment, the proprietor "s only (iLH:', a very interesting girl of 
. about thirteen, noticed that the soldier's cap was on the floor, it hav- 
ing fallen off, in the struggle. She raised a window, held out the cap 
fmd called the man to take it, when the rulfian shot her dead, instant- 
3y, tlie bullet fi*om his piece enteiing her mouth and coming out at 
the ba(?k of her head. The lamented Colonel Mulligan of the 23rd 
Illinois regiment happened to pass, at the time and he ordered the 
brute to be arrested, but, in the confusion of the following night, he 
escaped and was, never, afterwards, seen, m that region. On the same 
day, a lady from North mountain was killed, while standing on High 
street, Harper's FeiTy, at a point exposed to the fire which was kept 
up fi'om the Maryland Heights by the Federal troops. A colored 
woman, also, was killed, on Shenandoah sti*eet and a cliild was, mor- 
tally, and a yoimg lady (IVIiss Fitzsimmous) serious^' , wounded in 
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Bolivar. The liidy killed, on High etreet and the colored woman re- 
ceived their death wounde from miniiie bullets and the Bolivar Buffer- 
ers were wounded by pieces of a eliell which penetrated the house in 
which they vrere and exploded, in the midet of a family group. Am- 
other shell penetrated & Qovermnent bouse, on High sti'eet. occupied 
by Mr. James Magraw, paeeed dii-ectly through it, without injuring 
any one, and then penetratedthehouseofMr. Alexander Kelly, where 
it fell on a bed, without exploding. Mias Margaret Kelly, daughter 
of the proprietor of tJie bouse was in the room, when the unwelcome 
visitor intruded but, fortunately, she received no injury. 

At no time, daring the wai- was there such a gloom on Harper's 
Ferry, as on this occasion- The people had entertained the fond hope 
that the war was, nearly, over, or, at least, that the theatre of it was 
moved farther South. \Vhen, therefore, on the 2nd of July, the sound 
of cannoB was heard, in the direction of Mortinsburg, utter despair 
appeared to take possession of the people. The sounds of battle were 
from a heavy skirmish, between a part of lElarly's men and Colonel 
UuUigan's Irish regiment (the 23rd Dlinois) at Leetown, about mid- 
way, between Marlinsburg and Harper's Ferry. This was the first 
intimation the people of the latter place had of approaching danger. 
Mulligan, although, gi-eatly, outnumbered by the enemy, succeeded in 
checking their course, for a while, and he gave the garrison and peo- 
ple of Harper's Ferry time te prepare for defense or retreat. As, 
however, the darkest hour comes, immediately before the dawn, so 
was this gloomy time the precursor of peace. Although the peo- 
ple were, on this occasion, obliged to fly, as usual, they were, never, 
again, driven from their homes and, although, peace was not restored 
to the whole country- for many months after this, that place was hence- 
forth happily esempt from its lu-j^ustomed calamiteus evacuations. 

While the Federal army was, still, disputing the possession of Har- 
jjer's Ferry with the enemy, and keeping up a tire of ai-tillery and 
musketry, from the Maryland Heighte, a singular accident took place 
in their midst It will be remembered that the State of Ohio, a short 
time before,^ furnished a force coUed "the Hundred Day men-" A 
portion of these were doing duty on the Maryland Height«, on the 
present occasion. They were brave, but, as the following will show, 
unexperienced soldiers. A company of them were preparing dinner 
and, not having any thing else convenient, on which to build their 
fire, they procured from an ammunition wagon, several labqk shells, 
on which they piled then- wood which was soon, in a blaae. 'Bound 
the fire, they all squatted, each intent on watching his kettle or sauce- 
pan. Soou, a terrific explosion shook the surrounding hills, sooding 
_ttepote and kettles flying over the tree tops and, eadder etill, billing 
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and wounding quite a larg niuuber of the men. Thia ic 
of hundreds whicli tho writer saw, during the war, of incredible r 
lesBnees produced by tbe excitement of the times and, great aa the 
loss of hie V/&S. in those jeare, it is wonderful that it was not much 
mare extensive. While "the Hundred Day men" were stationed near 
Harper's Perry, many "bard yams" were related of them — some, like 
Uie following, — Bcarcely credible. One of them, it wae said, present- 
ed hirriHplf, on a certain occasion, to the commander of the poet, a 
glim old warrior who had seen a hundred battleB. and who had the re- 
pntBtion of being a martinet. On being asked what he wanted, he 
■ud he had a complaint to make of the commissary who had not yet 
furnished batter or milk for the company mees. We will imagine the 
-wrath of the old campaigner, on hearing this. It is said to have been 
something appalhng and, it is narrated, that, about that time, a figure 
vna seen to retreat, precipitately, from the General's tent with a boot 
ia doae proximity to bis person, a posteriori. 

A party of the same corjjff waa stationed at Kemeysville, ten nules 
West of Harper's Ferry, for the protection of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Biulroad. at that point. This party, heai-ing of a superior force of 
guerillas approaching to desti'oy the road and capture or kill them, 
resoWed to retreat to Hai-per's Ferry, without orders from their su- 
periors. There happened to be an empty house car, on a aide track, 
fit Kemeysville, and the idea struck them, that they could load all 
theiir'-feHps" into this and push it to theii' destination. Kemeysville 
is situated on the very top of a ^dge, half way between Harpw's Per- 
ly and Martinsburg and there is a very steep grade, of ten miles, eith- 
er way from those points. This our Ohio fiiends did not know or 
Sunk of, and, having procured a switch-key, they ti-ansferred the c«^^ 
io the main track and, havuig loaded all theii' "plunder," they p)^^| 
eeeded to push the car towards Harper's Feny. At first, it VJ^H 
moved with some diflculty, but, soon, they discovered that it, gra^^H 
illy, proceeded more easily, until, after a while, it rolled along, with- 
out the uecesaityofanyesei'tion in pushing. Supposing, perhaps, that 
Bome kind Fairy had greased the track for them, they felt overjoyed 
fl&d giving the car a few vigorous pushes, they all jumped aboard and 
*let her slide." Soon, however, the rate of travel increased, so as to 
give them some uneasiness and, after they had accomplished a mile 
or BOi. tiie speed was iei-riliG and increasing, every moment. Not 
JfliT^g mndt about Railroading, they did not imderstand the use of 
the C£tr-break which would have done some thing towards redaci 
Bieh: dangerous rate of locomotion. On, the car shot, like a 
uoA the long bail- of the Western men streomed, behind, like the fi 
of a eomet, as would, also, their coat-tails, if their uniforms had i 
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rach appendage. The aetonished track-hands, along the road, flad in 
dismay, from the apparition and, -welt, might the knowing onGS among 
tliem feci alarm, ae the Westward-bonnd mail train was then due, on 
the same h'ack on which the car \ras rushing, at more than Baihroad 
speed. Onward and faster they flew, 'ronnd the innnmerable sharp 
carves of the road, in that neighborhood, until, to the aBtouiBhment of 
Mr. Donohoo, the Agent at Harper's Ferry, the car came in sight of 
his station. The Mail train had been detained, at that place, for, eome 
reason, by order of &D-. Donohoo, and thns, the Ohio men and the 
I>asBengers, on board tbe train, were saved from tbe consequeuceB oi 
a collision, which, under the ciroumBtances, would have been of the 
most disastrous kind. When the car came to the level, abont half a 
mile above Harper "s Perry, its rate of travel gradually, declined and 
it stopped, of itself, before it reached the passenger txEun, the engineer 
of which was watching the speed of the car and was ready, if necessa- 
ly, to back his train out of the way. The Ohio men. half dead wiUi 
bight, jumped off, but they were, immediately, put in irons, by order 
of the commander at Harpers Ferry, for desertion of their post, k 
me which was aggravated by the danger to which they had expos- 
1 the passenger tnuu. 

r After tbe Confederates had tuled, in their attempt on Washingtob 
i retreated into Virginia, E^ain, and, for the last time, did the Fed- 
Sil troops get possession of the place. After the battle of Monocaf^, 
leneral Sheridan was appointed to command in the Valley of VirgiD- 
it and bis brilliant and successive vietories, over Early, aronnd Win- 
chester, saved Harper's Ferry, henceforth from its accustomed alter- 
'nation of masters. 

There is a German residing near Harpen's Ferry who is known as 
"Dutch Greorge." He is a bachelor and he works among the farmers 
of the neighborhood "n-ith whom he is rather popular. Dm-ing the 
severe conscription George entered the Confederate army as a sub- 
stitute for one of his employers and hie achievements in the war are 
thus summed up. After the retreat of Early, George and many of 
the young men of the neighborhood who were serving iu tbe Confed- 
erate army and who took advantage of the forward movement of tbeir 
forces to visite their homes, remained on furlough trusting tor con 
cealment to their knowledge of the locality and the aympatliies of all 
the neighbors with their cause. One day, they got informatitm that 
a force of their enemies was approaching and fearing that their nouses 
would be searched they all ^sembled in a deserted black3<uitli's shop, 
whore nobody would suspect their being concealed. As an iiil.,tirJoual 
precaution, they threw out pickets, to watch the motions or r.io eu- 
nd George was detailed for this duty. Ho took post in it '.moe 
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comer, but, he kept a poor look out and was surprised aud taken pris- 
oner. ^'Bj damn," said Qeorge to his captors, '^ou did dat vel but you 
aintschmartenoughtofinddeboysindeblackschmidtshop.** Of course, 
anod was as good as a wink to the shrewd Yankees and they surrounded 
the shop and took prisoners the whole party, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of G^rge, who can not, to the present day, understand by what 
intuition, the Yankees discovered ''de boys in de blackschmidts' shop." 
During the winter of this year, (1864,) several military exe^ 
cutions took place, here, and, indeed, there is no phase of war thai; 
was not, at some time^ experienced by this people. A man named 
''Billy the Frenchman" was executed, by hanging, on the 2nd of De- 
cember — ^the anniversary of John Brown's execution. His prop^ 
name was William Loge. He was a native of France and was but a 
short time, in this country. He enlisted in some New York regiment 
and, while he was stationed at Berlin, on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, he deserted and, crossing over to Virginia, he attached him- 
self to Mobly's gang and became a terror to the people of Loudoun. 
He was a young man of an attractive appearance and great physica} 
strength, as well as of iron nerve. He was arrested near Johnson 8 
still house, and was taken to Harper's Ferry, where he w^ almost 
instantly, executed. He displayed the utmost courage on the scaffold 
and many pitied him, on this accoxmt, as well as for the great bru- 
tahiy with which the execution was conducted. The Provost was an 
officer of the gallant 34th Massachusetts (Major Pratt) a very humane 
and kind-hearted man, but others who acted under him displayed the 
greatest cruelty and heartlessness. On the whole, it was the most 
sickening affair witnessed here, during the war. ^ 

On another occasion, Jbwo deserters were taken out for execution. 
The Kev. Mr. Fitzgibbon, a Cathohc Priest, chaplain to one of the 
regiments then at the place, took an interest in them, although they 
did not belong to his communion. Having great influence with Mr 
Lincoln, he telegraphed to him to spare their lives. No reply came, 
until the hour appointed for carrying out the sentence had, actually, 
passed. Major Pratt delayed the execution, as long as he could, and, 
at last the men were placed on their knees and a file of soldiers had 
their guns ready to fire, at the command of the Provost, when a horse- 
man was seen galloping furiously, from the direction of the telegnq^ 
office and it was hoped that he might be the bearer of some message 
of mercy. True enough, the benevolent Lincoln had pardoned them 
and there was not one in the crowd of spectators that did not feel re- 
Heved on hearing the news, and many a rough man*s cheek was wet 
with tsars. It will be, readily, believed that the prisoners largely 
participated in the joy of the occasion. 
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An idea may be foimed of the wax experiences of Harpers Ferry, 
from the fact that the Eaih*oad bridge, at the place was destroyed and 
.ceboilt, nine times, fi*om June, 1861, to the surrender of General Lee, 
at Appomattox. Mi'. Thomas N. Heskett, assistant Master of Boad 
for the Baltimore and C^o Kailrpad company, nY^y time, superin- 
tended its reconstruction, assisted by Milton and Ohver Kemp, lus 
foremen and it is very creditable to these men that, uotwithstandiBg 
the many disadvantages under which they labored and the hurxy with 
which they were obliged to perform the work, no accident occurred 
to any of the thousands of Baih*oad and wagon trains that passed 
over it during those years. 

At every evacuation of the place, the wildest excitement pervaded 
the town and scenes of terror were exhibited, frequently mingled with 
laughable occurrences. Few, however, at the time, could command 
equanimity enough to appreciate the ludicrous side of those pictures 
and see where ''the laugh came in." A few days prior to a retreat, a 
vague rumor of approaching danger could be heard and immediate 
preparations would be set on foot for a "skedaddle." As the enemy 
approached, the excitement would increase and, finally, a motley 
crowd of fugitives, of every shade of color, could be seen tramping 
along the turn-pike road to Frederick, knee deep in mud or enveloped 
in dust, and stewing with heat, according to the season. The most 
perfect Republicanism existed among them, for the time being, and a 
practical illustration of the equality of mankind was, fi'equently, ex- 
hibited, when a ''Darkey" of the blackest shade, with a wallet well 
supplied with "hard tack" and Bologna Sausages or a bottle of whis- 
key,commanded more consideration than the piu'est Caucasian, though 
he could trace his lineage to the Noiman Conquest. "Uncle Jake"' 
Leilic's hotel in Frederick, was the Head Quarters of the fugitive 
Harper's Ferrians, on those occasions and, assembled there, they con- 
tinued to receive intelligence from home, about the movements of 
"the Bebels,." luitil the danger had passed and the Confederates had 
X'etreated up the Valley. Mr. Leilic deserved well of many Harper's 
Ferrians who got "strapped," on such occasions and he is remember- 
ed by many with gratitude. Those retreats were called "skedaddles," 
a term invented, at the time, by some wag. The originator, in all 
probability, was not aware that a similar word is used, in Homer's 
Iliad, to express the same idea and, if he should, at any time, read 
these pages or become, by any other means, aware of the coincidence 
the information will, no doubt, afford him the liveliest satisfaction. 
Jt must be confessed, however, that the termination "Daddle" is some- 
what lacking in dignity and such as would not be tolerated, for a 
moment in the grand old language in which Father Homer wrote his 
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fionorons Hexamiters. We would, ^eretore^BOggeBb a coneotion in 
the next edition. 

Aftel* the snrrender of General Lee, a gamson was left here and, 
for more than a year after the restoration ol peace, were the duiffl 
notes of the fife and the boom of the dmm heard on oar streets. It 
may, with truth, be said, that no place experienced more of the hot- 
rors of the war than this. The first act of the trage<ty was per- 
formed in onr midst and, at no time, was Harper's Ferry off the stage, 
unt3 the cnrtain f elL 

We will conclude this imperfect account of ''Harper^s Ferry during 
the war," by commenting on a fact which, although it may be aod- 
dental, has, certainly, a strong significance for a reflecting mind. — 
Of all the Gbvemment buildings, in the Armor^^^^ndosures, befove 
the war, the only one that has escaped destruction, during that iear- 
ful struggle is John Brown's &mous Engine House. Of the occur- 
rence that gave &me to this little building, there can be only one 
opinion — ^that it was a gross violation of law for which the aggressore 
paid a just, Legal penalty. On the other hand, it must be admitted, 
that slavery was, not only, an evil but a disgrace to the Model Be- 
public of modem times and this civilized century. Who knows, then, 
but that Providence selected this enthusiast as its instrument in re- 
moving that anomalous stigma of slavery from the State that boasts 
of having given birth to Washington and of containing his ashes and 
from this whole nation that can, now, at least, truly call itself 'Hhe 
land of the Free." The preservation of this little building is, cer- 
tainly, somewhat singular and it takes but a small stretch of imagi- 
nation to prophesy, that it will be the Mecca to which many a pil- 
grim of this and other lands will, in future years, journey, as to a 
shrine consecrated to Hberty. John Brown was a violator of law 
and, as before remarked, he suffered a just ptmishment for his inva- 
sion of Virginia and his attempt at exciting a servile insurrection, but 
he was, certainly, honest and it must be admitted that he gave the 
strongest proofs of sincerity when he sacrificed his life and the lives 
of his children for the canise he advocated. Of course, many will 
dissent from this opinion of slavery, especially in the South, if, in- 
deed, any considerable number will peruse these unpretending pages, 
but, all must admit that John Brown's Eaid caused a revolution the 
most extraordinary in the annals of this globe and one that showed 
the most unmistakable signs of Providential interposition. As lately 
as October, 1859, the institution of slavery bade &ir to last as long as 
the eternal mountains and, not, only, that, but to spread over most of 
the vast regions of the Mississippi Valley, as yet unsettled by the 
Caucasian. It was hedged in and protected by every safe guard which 
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halation State or national could build around it and, in the South, 
in was cherished with an idolatry surpassing that of any Fa^ao QatioB 
for its Grods — an idolatry bo fonatical and fierce as to preclude any 
safely to the person rash enough to doubt the diviue origin of the in- 
Btitution. In the North, there was a very strong party who cherished 
it, for pohtical purposes and for that anomalone eentiment in the ba- 
man heart which glorifies, even in a Republic, au aristocracy either 
real or pretended. The Congress of the United States had, a few 
years before, passed "the Fugitive Slave Law," an enactment the most 
disgraceful of any in the annals of legislation, and, one which showed 
the depth to which the roots of this monstrous evil and iniquity had 
sunk into the hearts of the American i)eople as, of course, it could not 
passed without a very strong support from the non< slave-holding 
!S. The hopes of the slave and tlie lover of liberty were dead and 
■ond the least prospect of resurrection, when an humble man, 
ithout wealth, education or influence but moved by a spirit which 
inst, Kow, be believeil to have emanated from Heaven, with twenty- 
le others, equally humble, came and, in one short hour, sapped the 
iply laid foxmdations of this structure, outil it tumbled to destruc- 
tion, within four years. On the day before John Brovm's Baid, any 
prophesying the downfall of slavery, in the United States, with- 
the above mentioned time, would, if at the North, have been re- 
s a lunatic and, if at the South, would have dangled from 
next ti'ee, before the words had well escaped from his mouth- 
id, yet, all this happened and more, too. A miUiou of lives was 
it, besides an incalculable amount of property and the North that 
I, meanly, truckled to the slave Aristocracy, iu by-gone years, re- 
a quantum au^alt of punishment, clearly indicating tJie dis- 
pleasure of Heaven against that sectiou as well as the one where the 
iniquity had flouriahed. Nor did the miracle cease here, for, the 
slave and his master changed places and the haughty Vii-ginian or 
Carolinian who, in past years, had lorded it, over his slaves and his 
poor white neighbors and bullied the representatives of free meu, in 
le Congress of the United States and, frequently, resorted to actual 
as in the case of Brooks and Sumner, was debarred from 
le right of suffrage, while that privilege was conferred on his former 
ittel, the Negro. We may, therefore, well, consider our revolution, 
a dispensation of a just Providence and the mission of John Brown 
as HeBTen-directed and we will venture to prophesy, that, before 
ly years, a monument to the memory of that missionary of free- 
will stand, on the site of his famous Engine House, or, on the 
near Charlestown from which his soul commenced to "Mai'ch 
-hterally, to Heaven and, figuratively, to tlie emancipation of 
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.fonr inillions of the htiman mce. A native of a land that has, for 
seVen hundred years, groaned imder the iron role of a foreign op- 
pressor and one who witii his mother's milk, drew in a hatred oi ty- 
ranny and a corresponding love for the martyrs of freedom, in every 
land, the anthor suggests the erection of this monnment and he pre- 
dicts that, in a short time, there will be no maH: pix>ader of it or of 
Vbe hero it will commemorate than the gallant Virginian who, thong^ 
he fought fiercely against liberty, did so thitmgh the eanrors of his 
education alone, lor, he is, in reality, among the most chivalrous of 
mankind. A little experience of the benefits of the abolition of da- 
very, 'even to the white race, has, already, had a marked effect on tii^ 
feelings of the people of Virginia and it is evident that the next gen- 
eration will look, with hoiror or contempt, on the relic of barbarism 
for which their fathers so persistently contended. ^•^JSxegi monvr 
nienttim <ere perennius' might well be the • legend on '*the John 
iBrown column," for neither brass nor marble will endure, as long as 
the WORK he has accomplished, and the good deeds that live after the 
man — acts which, in their consequences, effect beneficially remote 
posterity, are the performer b proudest and most lasting monnmeni 
There is a remarkable illustration of this truth at Harper's Perry for, 
not a fourth of a mile from the Engine House where, oi^ly twelve 
years ago, the first blow was struck at the fetters of the American 
slave,' already, towers "Storer College," an institution originally en- 
dowed by the mimificence of a private citizen for the education of the 
Freedmen and, every year, a class of graduates, of both sexes, leave 
its halls to impart, m turn, to their less fortunate brethren, in dis- 
tant localities, the blessings of a liberal. Christian education. This 
institation is H corollary of John Bwmn's idea and it is the noblest 
monument that could be erected to perpetuate his fame. It, more- 
over, affords a practical and complete refutation of the calmnny which 
asserted the incapacity of the Negro mind for receiving instruction 
and the yearly commencement exhibitions at this infant College, even 
nov¥, compare, favorably, with those of the oldest and proudest Semi- 
naries in the land. It is gratifying to dee that its merits are attract- 
ing attention from the wealthy and munificent, all (trer- the country, 
and that bequests and donations for its benefit are being made byihie 
benevolent in various sections. As the field in whioh this institution 
has to labor is coextensive with the late Slave States and 9^. the nun^- 

bers seeking its advantages are, almost, beyond calculation, we would 

invite, to it, the attention of the many philanthropists which our coun- 

try, happilv, possesses, although it, frequently, nappens that their 

ehairiiaeii are not directed to the vortbijeat of objects^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* 

SIWCB THS WAR. 

In 1862, Mr. Daniel J. Yottag,, formerly Master Machinist at the 
Bifle Factory, was sent from Washington to take charge of th^ orAr 
nance at Harper's Ferry. In 1861, when the Confederates, firsts 
took possession of th^ place, he managed, with great difficulty, to es 
cape across the Potomac, into Maryland, although he was very close- 
ly watched, on account of h\s well known Union proclivities. He was> 
moreover, an excellent mechanic and his services were greatly desuv 
ed, for the Confederacy. He made his way to Washington city and, 
his ability being, soon, recognized, there, and his loyalty a^reciated, 
he was sent to Harper's Ferry, as above stated, to take charge of one 
of the most important positions that could be confided to any man. 
In managijig the Ordnance Department, at that post, he gave univer- 
sal satisfaction and, although, he continued in the same place, imder 
all the commanders that were in charge of that much-contested posi- 
tion, to the end of the war, neyer once, was he, even chabged with the 
slightest deviation from his strict duty. The Ordnance Department, 
at Washington, therefore, appreciating his services, gave him, at the 
end of the war, the position of Military store keeper, with the rank qf 
Captain of Cavalry in the regular army. Captain Young was left in 
charge of the Government property at Harper's Ferry, until it was 
disposed of, in November 1869, when he was sent to Governor's Is- 
land, New York, to take charge of the military stores there. Captain 
Young took with him, to his new post, the love and respect of aU who 
knew him and, better still, the blessings of the poor. To the latter 
he was, indeed, a true friend. Great distress, of course, followed the 
war, in all parts of the South, but in no locaHty was it more severely 
felt than at Harper's Ferry. Captain Young's influence with the Gov- 
ernment enabled him to obtaiii many favors for that hapless place 
and his name, therefore, is, and, always, will be, held in the highest 
respect by its people. 

An interesting suit, involving the ownership of the most important 
property at Harper's Ferry, was decided, a few years ago. In this 
case, Mr. Jacob Brown of Charlestown, Weet Virginia, was plaintiff 
and Captain Daniel J. Young, M. S. £L as agent for the Governmei^t, 
Defendant. The object of this suit was to recover thirteen acres of 
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land in possessiou of the Goyemment which tract, incloding, ; 
doeB, the head of the Armor; Camtl, is of immense voliie. Mr. Brova \ 
claimed that the deacriptiOD of the land ae given in the TarioaB deeds 
and wills by which the Hfurper's Ferry property vms transferred to 
Mr. Harper, from Hm to other parties and by them to the Qovoni- 
ment, doee not correspond with what the latter claimed and that they 
had been, all along, occupying thirteen acres more than was purchft- 
sed by them. Acting ^on this behet Mr. Brown, many years ago, 
"entered" the portion referred to and got a patent for it, from the 
Land Eegiaferar of the State of Virginia. Some years ago, he bad a 
suit with the Government for possession of another tract, near ^ 
confluence of the Potomac and Shenandoah in which he web defeated. 
The second suit was tried at the session of the United States court 
held in Parkersbnrg, West Virginia, in August, 1869, Chief Jnab'oe 
Chase presiding, when a verdict was given in favor of Captain Totmg 
and the Government. 

During the winter of 1868-9, a bill was inti-oduced into Congress 
and passed, providing for the sale of the GoTemmeut property at 
Harper's Ferry. On the 30th of November and the Ist of December, 
1869, therefore, it was put up at public auction and the Armory 
Grounds and the site of the Rifle Factory were purchased by Captain 
F, C. Adams of Washington, D. C., for the sum of two hTlndred and 
six thousand dollEurs, with one and two years time, for payment. Most 
of the houses and lots belonging to the Qovermnent, in other parts 
of the town were disposed of to citizens, on aitnilnT- terms, as to 
time, and very high prices were offered Captain Adams represents 
ed, as HE said, some Northern capitalists, and great hopes were en- 
tertained of the revival of manufactures and, with them, of the pros- 
perity of the place. 

Notwithstanding the great depression of tiie times, since the war, 
a good deal of enterprise has been shewn by many of the old citizens 
and some who have lately settled among them. In July, 1867, A. H. 
Herr, an extensive manufacturer and the owner of what is called the 
"Island of Virginius" (of whom mention has, here! ofore, been made,) 
sold his intei-est at Harper's Ferry to the enterprising firm of Childs 
and MeCreight, of Springfield, Ohio. This property is romantically 
situatet] on the Shenandoah which bounds it, on the South. On the 
North and Enst, it is bounded by the Canal constructed to facilitate 
the navigation of the ShenEmdoah and, on the West, by a waste way 
of the Canal, communicating with the river. The Island contains 
thirteen acres, on which were, before the vrar, twenty-eight neat 
dwellings, one Flour Mill, one Cotton Factory, one Carriage Facto- 
ry, one Saw Mill, a Machine Shop and a Foimdry. It will i 



mnenibered that, in October, 1861, ebort); after tbe battle of BoE- 
¥ar, a party of Confederatea visited tbe town and destroyed the Flour 

Mill- From that time, there was no buainesa condacted on the Is- 
land, until the sale of the property to the above mentioned firm. — 
These gentlemen having availed tbemselves of the talents of Mr. "Wil- 
liam F. Cochran, so well known for his thorough knowledge, theoret- 
ical and practical, of machinery, immediately, commenced fitting np 
the cotton Factory, for a flour mill. A large force of men was kept 
in employmout, for fifteen months, preparing the building and putting 
np the machinery, imder the direction of Mr. Cochran. The works 
are of the most approved description, set in motion by four turbine 
wheels, the power being that of three hundred horees. There are ten 
runs of burrs which will turn ont five hundred barrels of flour, daily, 
ajid, on the whole, it is represented by adepts in the business, as a 
miracle of ingenuity and it has added greatly to the, already, well es- 
tablished fame of Mr. Cochran. Messrs. Childs and McCreight, the 
proprietors of this desirable property have won for tJiemselves golden 
opinions, among the people of Harper's Ferry, by their integrity and 
courteous demeanor and it is gratifying to see that they are meeting 
with the success which their enterprize deserves. They have associ- 
ated with them, as a partner, Mr. Solomon V. Yantis of Harper's Fer- 
ry, loug a merchant of that place and a man of unblemished reputa- 
tion and great business capacity, a feet which tends to strengthen the 
confidence felt in them from the first. Of the twenty-eight dwellings, 
on the island, nearly all were put in repair, imd the work performed 
on them, as well as on the new flour mill has given employment to 
many who, otherwise, must have suffered from extreme destitution. 

Many other improvements have been made, in the town, since the 
close of the war, and the traces of that fearful struggle were, gradu- 
ally, disappearing, when the calaniity of the late flood befell the place 
and, not only, retarded its recovery, but left it in a fer worse condi- 
tion tlmn at any time during or since the war. Th* Presbyterian 
Church was, during the rebeUion, put to the most ignoble uses, the 
upper portion being used for a guard house and the basement for a 
horse stable. The venerable Mr. Button, a gentleman of great piety 
and popularity is, now, in charge of the congregation and he has, by 
great exertions, succeeded in restoring the building to its pristine 
neat appearance. 

The Catholic Church has, also, been repaired, through the energy 
of the Rev. Father Eoin, a young clergyman of great promise who is 
very popular with all classes and creeds in the community. He has 
established a classical and mathematical school or, rather, he has re- 
vived one established in 1854, but disorganized by the war. This 
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abhool, under yanoas teachen, has been cdi^alariy sucoesBfal, having 
tamed oat a great many joong men, abreadjy eoiinent m Tanons prO: 
feBsions. Throogh the exertions of Father Earn,- a fine bell has beai 
purchased and suspended in the Chnrch-steeple and its mnslGal notes^ 
at morning and^Tening, sound, with a sweet solemnity, through tte 
lYxmantic glens of the Blue Eidge admonishing all who hiear them to 
pause md worship the . Qreat Architect of the stupendoos seenery, 
arotmdthem. It may be remarked that, of aU the churdies in H«r- 
per*s Ferry, pitJper, thiaone, alone, escaped ddStructicm or deeacra- 
tion, during the war, an exemption due to the courage of the late Bev. 
Dr. Oostello who wias, at that time, the Pastor and who, alone, of all 
the ministers at the place, remained to defend church property. On 
one occasion, a Massadiucfetts regiment inheriting, from their saintly 
Pilgrim anoestorsi $^ holy horror of Popery, prepared to make an air 
tack* on it, but Meagher's Irish Brigade happened to be in the neigh- 
bprhood and, getting information of the intended attack, soon appear 
ed: on the stage, when, the Massachusetts men took a second thought 
(which in this case was, certainly, the best,) and retired without 
making the assault. 

The Methodist Protestants have erected b new church, on Camp 
Hill, which is, now, under the charge of the Eev. Mr. MiskimmDn, an 
amiable and talented young minister who is very popular with all 
classes at the place. This denominatiou lost their church, during 
the rebellion, through the Vandalism of both armies — especially the 
Confederates, and. the erection of a new one was a very hearf tax on 
the already, diminished resources of the congregation. They have, 
however, succeeded in erecting a building which adds very much to 
the appearance of the town and can accommodate a large nimiber of 
worshippers. 

The Methodist Episcopal Congregation at the place also lost their 
Church, in the war, and there is not a single trace of it left, but, as 
there was another house of worship belonging to the same denomina- 
tion, in Bolivar, which escaped destruction, they have not deemed it 
necessary to rebuild at Harper's Ferry. The two congregations are, 
now, united, under the charge of the Eev'd. Mr Bender who i^pears 
to enjoy, to a singular degree, the respect of the whole population, for 
his zeal and his liberal, enlightened Christianity. 

The Lutheran Church was used as a hospital, during the war. It 
hm been renovated since the restoration of peace and it, is, now, in ex- 
cellent repair. There is no resident Minister of .thi^ denomination at 
Harper's Ferry. 

Some time ago, a gentleman named Storer, residing in spme 
part of New England, left a bequest of a large sum of money for the 

/ 
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dndowmeni of a c^ulege for &6 eduoalticm ol Ne^oes^ Hiti^Q>«ar » SfiXr 
ry:sir^ c^uxsen AB.thie siteaiKJL a clmrt^ whs obtd2Liiedvfn>ai:tbe>Legia^ 
Iiitaire of West Yixginift^ for it,.t^ld«lrflit5•^tla.♦ol»^'Slborer OoUegQ."-^ 
^Hie Board of Trustees appointed by the tesliatoi Mere ail of the ^Tree 
Will Bi^tist'' persuasion^ in comi^imiBnif to i^ marked dislike mazii'. 
fested by tbat oomtnamou to i^very, before and in the course of ih& 
war.. The Bev'd. N. C. Brackett^a Minister of the above denominar 
ticin, was sent to take charge of the institution and the success which 
ho has met in conducting the difficult duties of his.: office ftdly justi- 
iitdstbe choica The farm of Mr. William Smallwpod.iin.Bolitar was 
ptcrohased by the Board for the location of the College, but, the Gov- 
ernment having generously donated to the. Institution four lar^ 
bouses on Camp Hill, with lots attached^ oiie of those bmldinga (the 
Superintendent's house,) with a large frame structure lately erected,, 
i^ used for the College exercises. The principal (Mr. Brackett) is an 
aoeomplished scholar, a gentleman in every sense, and a practical 
christian. He is, moreover, a;man. of gr^at j&rmne^ and this, coupled 
with his suavity and. well known intf^^ty, will be. sure to triumph 
over tiie prejudice against the institution which, it must be confessed,^ 
exists to an unreasonable degree, through this region.. 

Messrs. Mathew Quinn, Daniel Ames, J. M^ Deeauln and James 
Conway have erected four tiae houses, since the war — the.latter sinice 
thiG Government sale. The lower floors of these buildings, are occupi- 
ed as store rooms and the upper as dwellinga Mr. Murtha Walsh 
has also erected a similar house,, on the site of the old and well known. 
Doran store and a frame' building, put up, toward the close of the.war^ 
supphes the place of the old '"Wager House'.' or Foulce's Hotel, des- 
ti'oyed by the Federal troops^ in 1862. These buildings add greatiy 
to the appeai-aiic of the town and groat. credit is due to the enterpris- 
ing men wlio erected them. 

From the foregoing pages, it will be seen that nature has done much 
for this place and that industry and art improved its natm^ advan- 
tages, imtil the freni^y of war was permitted to mar the deneflcent 
designs of Providence and the labor of three-<iuarters of a century,, 
and it will, also, appear as if Heaven, in its anger at the folly and in- 
gratitude of man, had marked the place for total destruction when,^ 
in addition to the ravages of war, the power of the elements was in- 
voked to over w'l) elm the town, as will be seen in the following ac- 
coimt of 

The Great Floop. ■ ■ 

In closing the eventful histoiy oi Hai-per's Ferry, we must not omit 
the last and, perhaps, the greatest of the series of calamities which,. 
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Gommenciiig on the ill -omened day of John Brown's Bfud, colmiiuteSfl 
in the deBtruction aS the most flourisbing part of the town, b; a gteek * 
flood in the Shenandoah, on Friday, September 30th and Saturday, 
October Ist, 1870. On the Tuesday before the freshet, it rained hea- 
vily, it intervals, as also on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday morn- 
ing. No extraordinary rise of either river was anticipated, however, 
as, from the long dronght of the previons months, the streams were 
greatly reduced and the most that was looked for waa a moderate in- 
crease of the volume of water, such as is usual In Equinoetial storms. 
On Friday morning, however, many persons noticed the rapidity with 
which the Shenandoah rose and something in the fierce dash of its 
tawny waves attracted nnnsual attention- All day, the river rose 
very rapidly and, about 4 o'clock, P. M., its banks were crowded with 
people watching the furious rush of the water and the drift 
which, in great quantities, and of a miscellaneous character, 
was tossed on its angry billows. About this time, a vague rmnor 
was circulated that a telegraphic dispatch had arrived from Front 
Royal, about fifty miles further up the river, stating that a water 
spout had burst on the Blue Ridge, still furtner up the Valley — that 
a deluge was pouring down and that the people of Harpei^'s Ferrjf ■ 
especially, were in imminent peril. While people were yet ep« 
ing ou the probabiHty of the truth of this report, and befoi-e the U 
of half an hour, several citizens came mshing fivm the Island of \wl 
ginius, stating that they had had, just, time to escape to the n 
land, before the bridges connecting it with the island were sweptawi 
and that many people were left behind whose houses were, already, ' 
partially, snbmerged. Even then, few people, in the lower part of the 
town could realize this state of aflaii-s, but, before many minutes, a 
column of water rushed through the streets and around the honaaitj 
which, immediately convinced them of the dreadfid truth. Of tbl^B 
body of water marvellous accounts are given- It is said that it roejfl 
at the rate of six feet in fouh miiiutes and, although it is probabljfl 
that the terrors of the people est^gerated the swell of the waterB,t^^| 
fact that this was, readily, beheved, will give an idea of the reali^.^fl 
Up to 8 o'clock. P. M., however, it was hoped that all who were ^^M 
able to escape from tlieir houses, on Yirgiuius and Overton's iala^^f 
and on Shenandoah street would be safe and that the inconvenle^^H 
of being separated from their Mends, for a few hours and that 1^| 
cleaning up, for some days after, would be the extent of damBge;-^H 
Between 8 and 9 o'clock, the water had risen to such a height aa ijfl 
cause serious apprehensions for the safety of the famihes so cu^^H 
and the extraordinary rapidity and fiuy of the river made it impt^^H 
ble for their friends to render them the smallest assistance. Ab^^l 
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this time, an excited crowd had gathered, at the foot of Union Street, 
watching with intense anxietjy for the fate of some fiunilies, on Over- 
ton's island, directly opposite, and about sixty yards distant. Between 
them and the island, rushed an impetuous torrent which it would be 
madness to attempt to cross in a boat, and the distance was too great 
to allow of a rope of a sufficient strength being thrown to the assist- 
ance of the helpless sufferers. The scene was terrible in the extreme. 
The screams of men, women and children in imminent peril of drown- 
ing or being crashed by Mling houses and the sympathetic shrieks 
and sobs of the piiying spectators were^ partially, lost in the thun- 
ders of the furious tide and the specixal light of a young moon wading 
through heavy masses of clouds, gave a weird coloring to the fearful 
picture, which added greatly to its horrors. Five families resided oa 
this island. One house, a large brick building, was rented and occu- 
pied by Mr. Sidney Murphy. A small frame tenement was occupied 
by the widow Overton, her daughter the widow Mills and a young 
child of the latter. Samuel Hoff and his wife Hved in the third. — 
James Shipe and his wife in the fourth and Jerry Harris, a very worthy 
colored man, with his wife, daughter and two grand children, resid- 
ed in the fifth. Mr. Murphy and his femily, as well as Mrs. Hoff had, 
fortunately, taken alarm, early in the evening, and escaped, just, before 
the foot bridge on which they passed over was swept away by the 
swelling waters. The others, thinking, no doubt, that as their houses 
had stood many assaults from the waves, in former floods, they might 
venture to remain, unhappily, concluded to run chances. About 9 
o'clock a crash as of a falling house, was heard and piteous appeals of 
ii drowning wretch for aid, rose above the noise of the river and were 
conveyed to the ears of the spectators on shore. It appeared as if he 
had been washed from the falling house and had drifted to a tree, 
some yards below, to which he was clinging with the grip of a drown- 
ing man. This was supposed to be Samuel Hoff. James Shipe who, 
miraculously, escaped explained the situation, afterwards, and the 
surmises of the people were correct, as it was Hoff who, carried off 
from his own door by the current and clinging to a small tree, appeal- 
ed for assistance. Of course, no aid could be given hinn and the poor 
iellow's voice was soon hushed in death. Shipe says that his own 
house was the first to give way and that, before it fell, altogether, be 
stripped and prepared for swimming. He, then, put an arm 'round 
his wife andy as the house fell, jumped with her, into the river. Op- 
posite his house was a water station of the BaJtiinore and Ohio Rail- 
road company and, as this was the most substantial building near 
him, he swam towards it and endeavored to clutch the wall with one 
hand, while the other was supporting his wife. Several times, he 
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caught some projection of the building, but, as often, was beati^n off' 
by the mountain billows that surged around ii At length, his wife^ 
requested of him to let her go and to save himself; saying that she 
was prepared to die, but that he was not. He.would not consent,but, 
a large wave, soon, decided the controversy, by lifting them np and 
dashing them against some thing which looBened his hold on her, when 
fihe, immediately, sunk and, for ever, disappeared firom view. A cov- 
ered bridge of the Railroad which had been washed away, a few min- 
utes before, and had lodged on some obstruction, now, presented it- 
self to him and held out some hope of safety. He was drifting rapid- 
ly, and. although the water was cold, he had not much difficulty in 
reaching the bridge. When hie gained it, however, he found the cur- 
rent so rapid that it was impossible for him to retain any hold he 
might lay on it. He tried to get on top of the roof, but, was caught 
in the current which rushed through it and which he was unable to 
resist. Onward, he was hurried and in his passage^ under the roof,, 
he was dreadfully lacerated by nails and salient angles of the timbers, 
besides being stunned and confused, to such a degree, that he could 
not get a hold, but drifted below it. Of course, there was no hope of 
returning, against the tide, and he swam for the lower island- Here, 
he succeeded in catching hold of a tree that grew, near the house of 
a Mr. Hood. Into the forks he succeeded in climbing and, for the 
first time, a strong ray of hope was presented to him. The house 
was not many feet from the tree and he succeeded in jumping to a 
window. The building was unoccupied, the family having abandoned 
it, early in the evening. The wat^r had reached the second story and 
the house was tottering. Fearing to be crushed by the falling walls, 
he returned to the tree, just, as the building gave way and fell into 
the boiling flood. He, next, swam to another house in which he found 
a pair of panteloons which was the only article of clothing he had to 
protect him from the intense cold, until he was rescued, late on Sat 
urday evening, when the water had, somewhat, subsided. This is his 
account and, certainly, at least, a part is true, as his story is: corrobo- 
rated, in many particulars, by the observations of others. After the 
disappearance of Hoff, great excitement was noticed in the houses of 
Mrs. Overton and Mr. Murphy, into the latter of which, it appears,. 
Jerry Harris, with his family, had moved from his own, as to a j^ace 
of greater safety. At Mrs. Overton's,lights were seen carried rapidfy, 
from place to place and, from Mr. Murphy's, the sound of Harris' voice 
was heard, apparently, in earnest appeals to Heaven for assistance.— 
A light was seen, for an instant, on Mrs. Overton's porch, and but 
for an instant, when it disappeared and the porch was seen drifting 
with the current. It is supposed tfiat either Mrs. Overton or Mrs. 
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Hills had takeu the light, to Bee how the water etood 'romid thehonso 
nd that, jnet, as she stepped on the porch, it wits torn loose and she 
was overturaed into the water. Thus, was the sudden diBappearance 
of the light accounted for. In a minute or two, the building waa hearcl 
b) fall witii a crash and none of the occupants has, ever HiBce, been 
a or, if found, it was by strangers on the lower Potomao who knew 
bot whose the remains were. In a short time, Murphy's house, also, 
disappeared and, with it, Harris and his family, making a total of ten 
deaths, in this one group of buildings. 

In the mean time, the wildest excitement existed in the low^ part 
lof the town. Many famUies who had remained in their houses on 
Shenandoah, street, every moment expecting the flood to attain ite great- 
est height and, then, subside as suddenly as it rose, iinding that it in- 
inreased with rapidity, made efforts to escape, about 7 o'clock, P. M. 
A hmily named Kane, Hving between the Winchester and Potomac 
■Bailroad and the Shenandoah river, were rescued, with great difliciil- 
ty, by passing a basket to them, on a rope thrown across the abyss 
and transporting them, one by one, in this novel aerial carriage.^- 
Charles King, formerly proprietor of the "Shenandoah House," a raaa 
of great physical strength and activity, as well as courag'e, directed 
the operations of the rescuing party and, in several other instances, 
rendered valuable assistance, in saving life and property. The widow 
Furtney and family, living at the upper end of Shenandoah street, 
■were rescued in the same manner as the Kanes, and, in this case, the 
Hev. Daniel Ames, another citizen, eshikited a great deal of courage 
and tact. Mr. Wilham B. Fitzpatrick, supervisor of track,on UieM'in- 
chester and Potomac Kailroad, while attending to his duties, some 
hours before, near Sti'asburg', learned that the river was swelling to 
an unusual height and, feai-ing for the safety of his family, at Har- 
i Ferry, he hastened home, on hie engine, and had just, crossed 
tlie bridges, on the island, when they were carried away. As the en- 
gine proceeded along tlie trestling, thi'ough Hai'per's Ferry, the track 
swayed back and forth, in such a manner, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty the engineer could direct his course and, just, as they left 
tiie trestling and landed on terra Jirma at the Mai-ket House, the up- 
rights gave way, before the force of the waters and, at the same time, 
the houses from which the Kane and the Furtiiey families had been 
saved, as weU as several others from which the inmates had fled oi 
were rescued, fell with a horrible crasli and, so completely were the] 
demohshed, that, in some cases, these is a doubt as to theii' exa^^t la 
cation, the very foundations having disappeared. Mr. Fitzpatiicl 
f oimd it imjxjssjble to reach his family but, having climbed the hill on 
which the Catholic Chinch is built and descended it, on the other 
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mde, he stood opposite his house and called to his wife, inquiring 
how fared it with them. She replied that the house was giving way; 
ihat the walls were cracking and that she expected; ereiy moment, 
io be swept off but, at the same time, she appeared to be mote con- 
<;6med for the safety of her aged and feeble mother who mui Ijing 
fiick, in bed, in the house, than for her own. Mr. Fitzpatrick who 
is a man of the most acuter sensibility and is thoroughly devoted 
io his family, became completely frantic, offering all he possessed to 
Any one who would yenture to help him, across the raging torrent^ to 
Ihe aid of his feunily. The utmost sympathy was felt for him, bui, . 
nothing could be done to assist him. The poor fellow sat all nighty 
on a rock, opposite his house and, between the paroxysms of his grie( 
sent words of encouragement, across, to his dear ones. The beha^i- 
<x of Mrs. Fittzpatrick, under the circumstances, was yery xtoiarka- 
ble. She evinced the most extraordinary coolness and coixrage and 
was heard to express her willingness to abide by the decrees of Prov- 
idence, manifesting a composure in the face of death, which could only 
l^rise from the consciousness of her having lived a good life and from 
a well founded hope of happiness hereafter. 

Interminable appeared that autumn night to the anxious watchers 
m the town, and few, even of those who had nothing at stake, thought 
of sleep. At length, the dawn appeared and, from marks left by the 
water, it was seen that the river had fellen, a few inches. Joyfnl 
news this was to aU, but, people of experience in those matters were 
fax from being relieved from all anxiety as, it is well known that the sub- 
.sidenoe of a flood is the most critical time for a building that has been 
long exposed to its action. About this time, the attention of many 
■people was directed to the house of Mr. Samuel Willams, (the same 
who was taken prisoner by Brown's men at the Eifle Factory,) sita- 
ated on the very bank of the river, near the ferry crossing, in whid 
it was known that, not only his own family but those of Messrs John 
Greaves and James Anderson were imj^risoned. The two latter, with 
their families, resided in small buildings, near that of Mr. Williams 
and had, barely, time to escape to his house, when their own were 
;swept away. As soon as there was Hght enough, these families were 
iseen crowding to the windows and gesticulating wildly, but their voi- 
ces were diowned in the roar of the angry waves and the reason for 
lieir great excitement, at this particular time was not fuUy under- 
stood, until they were rescued, in the afternoon, as will be, hereafter, 
narrated. At that moment, nearly the whole side of the house,fronting 
the river, fell in and, very naturally, caused the hopeless prisoners to 
give up all hope. Of course, nothing could be done for them, as the 
jjeater had fallen, only a few inches, and, as the people in the tovm weie 
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not aware of the catastrophe to the riyer side of the house, there was 
not as much anzieiy felt for them astbw 3ituation, really, demanded. 
Besides, two trees that grew, at the end of the house had gathered a 
vast pile of drift and the sleepers and other timbers of the Bailroad that 
had been destroyed,, on the previous evening, still connected by the 
rails, had swung round and surrounded the house collecting a great 
deal of miscellaneous rubbish which broke the force of the curreni* 
and materially protected the building. Still, great anxiety was felfr 
and thousands of eyes eagerly watched the water mark, but» for man; 
hours, theiB was little &11 and, indeed, it was four o'clock, p. m. on 
Saturday, before there was any marked diminution in the volume of 
water. 

About 10 o'clock, A. M.^ on Saturday, the crowds that covered the 
hill, near Jefferson's Book, heard a crash on Yirginius island and soon^ 
it was known that the noise was caused by the falling in of a portion 
of the building occupied by Mr. John Wemwag as a dwelling and 
machine shop. Mr. Wemwag is the same who has been, heretofore, 
noticed as a man of great mechanical genius, but very retiring ha})it8. 
He lived alone in his house and, surrounded by strange mechanical 
tools and devices of his own planning and construction and entirely 
devoted to these creatures of his brain and hand, he Hved in a world 
of his own, voluntarily cut off from all associations with the outer 
world. In a few minutes, another crash was heard, when the whole 
building crumbled and fell into the tide. The roof floated down tho 
stream, but nothing was seen of Mr. Wemwag. Many a loud and 
earnest prayer was sent to Heaven, from the crowd of spebtators, foi 
the soul of the poor recluse and the hoarse murmur of many voicee, 
in suppUcation, mingled with hysterical screams from the women and 
the more sensitive of the other sex, the wild rush of the river and all 
the awful surroundings presented a combination of hoiTors, hap- 
pily, of rare occurrence. Two large trees grew on the river bank, 
about a hundred yards below Mr, Wemwag's house and, as the roof 
floated down the stream, it, fortunately, dashed against one of them 
and was broken in two. Through the space made between tiie two 
portions of the roof, Wemwag's head was seen to emerge from the 
water and, soon, the brave old man bad succeeded in nimbly climbing 
to one of the pieces. He had sunk under the roof and would, in a few 
minutes, have been suifocated had not the tree providentially, broken 
the incubus that was preventing him from making any exertion to save 
himself by swimming. As he secured his seat, on the fragment, he 
was seen to motion with his hand, as if bidding adieu to his life-long 
friends. It is probable that he, merely, wiped his brow and put back 
his dripping hair, but, the beHef got abroad that he motioned fare- 
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well and tiie excitement of the people was greatly intensifiecL Past 
the town, he was hurried by the remorseless flood, nntU he was lost to 
sight amid the waves of 'Hihe Boll Bing,*' a rocky ledge that runs across 
the Potomac immediately below the month of the Shenandoah. Over 
this barrier, in time of high water the waves of the united riyers plunge 
withafory only equalled by the ocean tides bursting on an iron-bound 
eoast and the most sanguine of those who took heart, on seeing him em- 
erge fK)m under the roofy now, gayeupallhopeof him, but, inanhour or 
two, a report reached Harper's Ferry that he had been rescued at 
Berlin, about six miles below. After some time, the news was con- 
firmed, but qualified by the intelligence that he was likely to die,from 
the effects of exposure. Another rumor, shortly after, was sfHread 
. that he had, actually, died, but about 8 o'clock P. M., the old hero 
made his appearance in the flesh, having been, sure enough, rescued 
and having revived from a fainting fit into which he had dropped, on 
being landed. He waited, at Berlin, for the Passenger train, due at 
Harper'8«Ferry, at the above hour, and having taken passage, he was 
restored to his anxious friends. He was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm and conveyed to the residence of his neice, Mrs. Julia 
Johnson, by an exultant crowd. It was Mr. Wemwag's seventy sixth 
birth day and, taking his age as well as the other circumstances into 
account, it is one of the most extraordinary instances on record, of 
Providential preservation from what would appear to be inevitable 
destruction. 

About 4 o'clock P. M., Mi*. Williams and his fellow prisoners were 
rescued by the same process that was used in saving the Kane and . 
Furtney families. There was great difficulty experienced in throw- 
ing them a rope, as the distance was very great from the house of Mr. 
Quinn, the nearest available point from which to operate, but, through 
the ingenuity of a Mr. Crosby of Ashtabula county, Ohio, who was, 
temporarily, residing at the place, constructing agricultural machines, 
a rope was, at length, cast to William s house and the inmates taken 
out, one by one, in a basket. Charles King before mentioned was 
very active, on this occasion, as, also, was the Rev. Daniel Ames who 
had, on the previous evening, distinguished himself in rescuing the 
Furtney family. IMr. Ames ventured across, in the basket, to Wil- 
liam's house on its first trip, remained there encouraging the women 
and children and securing the passengers with ropes in their frail and 
unsteady carriage and was the last to leave the tottering building. — 
When he arrived back, again, he was received with rounds of applause 
from the spectators and the surrounding hills echoed with the cheers 
sent up for this brave self-sacrificing man. Mr. Ames is a man of very 
mild unassuming manners and the great "pluck" manifested by hi 
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'on this terrible occaciidn, vv^as a matter of surprize to many who regard 
bluster as the 6i% indication of courage. Too much credit can not 
be given to Messra "King and Ames for their conduct at this iime.-^ 
They are both nsltiyes (^ Massachusetts «md they came to remde at 
Harper's Ferry, during ihe war, where tbeir upright &nd coiu'teous 
behaviDr had, before this time, gained them many friends and where 
their noble, sel^^sacnficing oouxage, on this ot)casion, has covered them 
^with>glory. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick and family were rescued, on Satui*day» about 9 
o'clock, A. M., by some young men who floated towards the house, 
ton pieces of drift and succeededin bridgiaaLg the gulf between her hou3e 
and that of Mr. Mathew Quinn. 

A colored woman was found, -early on Satui;day morning, clinging 
to a tree, near to where her house had stood, on Shenandoah Street. 
She hung by the hands to the tree,the water being too deep to allow 
her to touch botom. She was, therefore, swayed back and forward by 
the current that eddied round the ruins of the neighboring houses, 
'but she held on with a death grip. A youth natued William Gallaher' 
went to her rescue in a skiff, and, with the ttianost difficulty, succeed- 
ed in saving her life. She told the^eredible tale, that she had hung 
thus, all night — that hercabin had been swept away, about 8 o'clock, 
and that her daughter had been drowned, but, that she had caught tiie 
tree and had retained her hold till morning. It is probable that, at 
first, she got into the forks of the tree and, there, remained, 'till with- 
in a short time of her discovery, when she fell into the water, from ex- 
haustion, but, yet, retaining the instinct <Qf self preservation, had 
clutched the tree and held on with the proverbial tenacity of a drowning 
person until she was fortunately rescued. Messrs Childs, McCreight 
and Hathaway of the Mill firm, as well as many others, living on the 
island of Vii'ginia, had not yet, been heard from, when Mr. Williams' 
family were rescued. These gentleman and the Rev. Mr. Dutton of 
of the Presbyterian congregation who, also, resided on the island, are 
among our very best and .most respected citizens. Their houses could 
be seen, yet standing, but as the island was cpmpletely submerged, 
it was plain that each family was isolated said that they could not, 
without the greatest difficulty and dang^*, communicate with or aid 
one another, in case of emergency and it was feared that some casu- 
alties might have occured which, as in the case of the riverfront of 
Williams' house could not be perceived Irom the shore. Each fiamily 
has its own adventures and experiences to relate. All the houses on 
the island, except that occupied by Mr. Childs, it appeared afterwards, 
were badly injured and the Uves of the imseiates hung by a hair. 
The Eev. Mr. Dutton was severely wounded by a brick falling on his 
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head, from a partition in his hotuse that suddenly fell, while he wag 
standing near ii He was stonnfid and, lor a while, rendered oom- 
pletelj helpless and even unconsdotuu He and his wife lived alone 
and, as there was no one to render her assistance, Mrs. Diitton, as 
soon as her hnsband had, partiall j, recovered, contriyed to commnni- 
cate with a neighbor who threw her a rope, by means of which strong- 
ly bonnd by her delicate hands, around him, he was dragged through 
the water across, to the neighbors house, where his wound was dres- 
sed and his wants were suppHed The venerable sufferer lay, for a 
long time, sick from the effects of his injuries and the excitement and 
exposure of the occasion, but, happily, he is now, almost, fully res- 
tored 

About 7 o'clock, on Saturday evening, the^ water had subsided 
enough to allow of communication by boat with the island of Virgin- 
ius and Harper's Ferry, proper, was left to present an indescribable 
appearance of ruin, desolatian and filth. The very streets were, in 
many places, ploughed up and chasms, many feet in depth, were madd 
in the soHd road-bed. Every house, on the South side of the street, 
from the Market House to the island of Virginius, was either destroy- 
ed or injured, except that of Mr. Mathew Quinn which vms saved by 
some house-cars loaded with heavy freight having fallen, with the 
Eailroad trestling and lodged against it, breaking and diverting, from 
it, the force of the current. Some seventy houses, in all, were, either, 
totally destroyed or rendered uninhabitable and, as before remarked, 
in some instances, the very foundations were obliterated. All imagi- 
nable floating things were represented in the huge piles of debris 
heaped up at comers or, wherever the current met a check. Trees, 
nearly two feet in diameter, were, frequently, to be encountered, 
lodged in the streets and the vast amount of rails, plank and various 
kinds of timber gathered up, formed a very important item of fuel for 
the citizens, during the following severe winter. Sadder than all, 
some forty two lives were lost. Three families, named Bateman, num- 
bering over- twenty souls, were lost with a large brick building, at 
Shenandoah city, into which they had fled, from their own houses, for 
greater protection. Of their families, only one body was recovered 
for burial. The Batemans were humble, hard working people, sup- 
posed to have African blood in their veins, but, they were, a good 
deal respected. We have related that ten were lost on Overton's is 
land. Mrs. Margaret Carroll, widow of Eli Carroll formerly propri- 
etor of the "Wager House" and^at one time, owner of "Hannah" who 
saved the author's life during the Brown Eaid was drowned at the 
boarding house of Mrs. Nancy Evans, on Virginius island. She was 
very old and feeble and when the family were retreating from the 
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house, in the evening, they tried, to induce her te> accompany them 
but, in yam. Either, not considering the flood; ^mg^ouB or being, 
from her age and infirmities, apathetic about the result, she refused 
to leaye the house and there was no time to be lost in argaing the 
case with her, as the other inmates had, baitaly^ sufficient, to escape, 
themselyes. The house wai^ soon, after,, swept away and with it, of 
course, the hapless old woman.. Strangely enough,, h^ body was 
found, some weeks, afterwards, about fifty mil^s, down the Potomac, 
near the xnouth of Seneca Creek within a lew paces of the resi- 
dence of a near relative of the old lady. The remains were recogniz- 
ed by a ring on one of the fing^s which had Mrs. Carroll's name en- 
graved on it and the body was ^returned to Harper's Feriy for inter- 
ment Several persons were drowned whpse names can not, now^ be 
gathered and, indeed, it is probable that the loss of .life was much 
more extensive than is^ generally, si]q)posed, as it is known, that the 
upper islands were, always occupied by stragglers and obscure peo- 
ple of whom Httle note was taken in the community aufl the chances 
are that many of those people were lost, of whom there was, never, 
any account given and, about whom, zk> questions were asked. 

A remarkable circumstance occurred in connection with the fiood. 
which, though, of course, accidental, is a very strange coincidence. — 
The Rev. N. C. Brackett, County Superintendent of Free Schools had 
convened the teacher's association and had secured the services of Pro 
fessor Eidd, a celebrated itinerant lecturer on locution to give in 
struction to the association, cm this important branch of education. 
On Friday evening, before any apprehension was felt from the river, 
he v^as holding forth in the school house, on Shenandoah street. He 
remarked on the foulty construction of shool houses, in general, 
through this region of country, as being a serious draw-back on the 
comfort and advancement of pupils and he turned the attention of 
his audience to the building in which they then were, as being, about, 
the worst constructed of any he had yet seen. Warming with his 
subject, he expressed a wish, that some convulsion of the elements 
would take place, for the special purpose of destroying this house, so 
that another might be erected, on a better plan. This wish, thought- 
lessly or playfully uttered, was strangely gratified that very night. — 
The river rose and, before 9 o'clock, not a vestige of the obnoxious 
school house remained. Professor Kidd, with his own eyes; witnes- 
' sed the consummation of his desires, but, whether Heaven was moved 
by the Professor's eloquence, or, the tlung would have happened, any 
how, is a question which we wiQ not undertake to decide. 

Another strange occiurence is related by Edmond H. Chambers 
one of our oldest and most respectable citizens. Mr. Chambers is a 
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class leader in the Methodist Church and Mrs. Overton whose tragi- 
cal death, in the flood, has been narrated was a member of his class. 
On the Sunday before her death, she attended the class-meeting and 
seemed to be much moved, during the exercises. Her unusual ex- 
citement was noticed by all present and it could not be accounted for, 
as she was not, at other times, very demonstrative in her devotions. 
She went *roimd, among the members of the class, shook hands with 
them all, bidding them farewell and saying that, in all probability, she* 
would, never, again, meet them, on this side of the grave. Her words 
were prophetic for, sure enough, on Friday night of the same week, 
she passed "the bourne from which no traveler returns.*' Who can 
tell what message she may have received from that mysterious land 
towards which we are all traveling, that her weary pilgrimage on earth, 
was nearly ended and that she would, soon, rejoin the loved ones who 
had gone before her? 

On Stmday, a meeting of the citizens was convened to adopt meas- 
ures for the reHef of the sufferers and a subscription list was, immedi- 
ately, opened. All the people of the place who could, at all, afford to 
do so, subscribed to this fund and, soon, meetings were held at Char- 
lestown and other places and large subscriptions of money, food, rai- 
ment and fuel poured in from the neighboring country and many of 
the large cities of other states, so that, in a few days, provision was 
made for the support of the destitute, during the winter, and a com- 
mittee, composed of the most prominent of the citizens, regulated the 
distribution of the funds &c., subscribed by the charitable, all over 
the country. Those whose houses were destroyed or injured were 
kindly entertained by their more fortunate neighbors, until arrange- 
ments could be made for rebuilding or repairing their own, and the 

sympathy evinced towards those unfortunate people by their fellow 
citizens and the charitable, in other places, was creditable to human 

nature in general. 

Had not the flood been confined to the Shenandoah and had the 
Potomac risen, like its tributaiy, it is hard to determine the amount 
of damage that would have been done. The rivers, it is true, would 
have checked one another and lessened each other's current but, the 
water would, probably, have risen to the tops of the neighboring 
mountains and our beautiful valley would have been, for a time, at 
least, what antiquarians and geologists assert it, formerly, was — the 
bed of an immense sea. 

It may be well to dissipate the gloom which, no doubt, the reader 
feels after perusing this chapter of human suffering and to give a 
cheerful finale toahistory, sufficiently melancholy and we will, therefore, 
relate 
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HOW THE AUTHOB WAS BOLD. 

If luB book will meet with half as successfal a "sell" as he met with, 
the writer will be perfectly satisfied. Inuaediatoly, after the flood, 
there was great demaad among the newspaper ^en for accuimte of it, 
from eye witneBses and the author "spread himself," in tlie eolumns 
of a Daily, in a neighboring city. The main facts given in these pages 
were narrated and some others which the author has now reason to 
believe were apocryphal. There resides in Pleasant VaUey, Mainland, 
a jolly farmer and shrewd business man whose name it ia not neces- 
sary to mention. He is much respected for many good quaUties of 
head and heart and his company is much sought and enjoyed by lovers 
of fun, for he is, always, ready to give and take a good joke. Heai'- 
ing that the author was collecting items for on extended account of 
the inundation, oiur wag determined to contribute his share of ex- 
periences and he related how he had, on the Saturday of the flood, 
rescued, near his house, from the rivei", a Negro woman who liad float- 
ed down stream, on the roof of a house, from Page county, Virginia, 
aboiit seventy miles up the VaDey, He represented her as being a 
very big woman, so large indeed, that it was, somewhat, wonderful 
that t!ie roof could float and carry suc^h a weight. He also, mention- 
ed that, when resoiied, she was compobedely smokisq a short pipe. — 
Our historian who, like all men of great genius, is remarkable for a 
childlike simphcity and an unsuspecting nature, eagerly noted the re- 
markable voyage and the singular incident of the pipe and, next day, 
the Daily above referred to (whose Editor, by the way, must be a man 
of genius also) came out with our author's report, pipe story taid all, 
and not, until a friend of the author who is of a somewhat investiga- 
ting turn of mind, ventured to ask where tlie woman got fire to light 
her pipe, did the possibility of his being "sold"' occui" to the wiiter, 
So it was, however, but it is some consolation to reflect that he was 
not the only one "sucked in." The siirewd newspaper man shared the 
same fate, as will "any other man" who relies on the tales of the 
Pleasant Valley Munchausen. The latter, ferther, related that the 
woman was staying at his houee.recruiting after her voyage and, tliis 
getting abroad, many contributions of money and creatm-e comforts 
came pouring in, to hie care, for the relief of his protege. There is 
a town, not far from his house, the inhabitants of which were, all, 
Abohtionists, before the war, and are, now, BepubUcans. On hear- 
ing of the sad condition of the mythical black woman and her mirac- 
ulous escape, the citizens assembled in tovra meetiixg and subscribed 
liberally for her benefit. They are, "however, veiy cautious pradent 
people, of German descent, and they determiued to send a committee 
to inquire into the matter, before they remitted. Oiu' friend, however. 
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-was equal to the occasion and when the committee arriyed at his 
house, he showed them a strapping Negro wench who has been, for 
many years, in his feunily and pointed to her, ae a Hying witness to 
the truth of his story. As the committee were not acquainted with 
his domestic^, they felt perfectly satisfied and, on their return home, 
they reported fayorably of the affiedr and the funds were remitted. — 
All he receired he, immediately transferred to the Harper's Ferry 
Belief Fund and the money and the joke contributed greatly to the 
comfort and merriment of the beal sufferers. • 

Great as t^ere the hopes excited by the sale of the Gbyemment 
property, in November, 1869, and the promise of a reviyal of busi- 
ness, it soon appeared that those hopes were illusory- CSaptain Ad- 
ams and others interested in the purdiase became incorporated, un- 
der the title of '^The Harper's Ferry Manufacipxing and water Pow« 
ef Company," and the Cs^tain more than hinted that Senator Sprague 
and other feunous Manufacturers of the North were concerned, as 
partners. On one occasion, soon after the purchase, a telegraphic 
dispatch, from Captain Adams,reached the place, stating,that Senator 
Sprague would yisit the town, on a particular day and address the 
people on "The future of Harper's Ferry." This '^looked like busi- 
ness" andhand bills were, immediately printed and circulated, through 
the surrounding cotmtry, inviting all to assist the citizens of the place 
in showing honor to the illustrious Senator. A committee was ap- 
pointed to present him with an elaborate address and preparations 
were made to receive him in a manner suitable to the occasion. On the 
appointed day, however,the Senator was ''non est" and it is said that 
he, afterwards, expressed great astonishment and indignation at an 
unwarranted use of his name, in the business. Then, indeed for the 
first time, did the people of Harper's Ferry begin to suspect a fraud 
of some kind and future developments went to confirm their suspi- 
cions. Though Captain Adams hired a watchman to take care of the 
property and he himself continued to visit the place, at intervals, it, 
soon, became j^parent that his company was in no hurry to begin 
Manufactures. After the flood of 1870, some influence was brought 
to bear on the Gbvemment to delay the collection of the first instal- 
ment of the purchase money and a bill was introduced into Congress 
to extend the time for payment, for five years. The grounds of this 
stay of collection and of the bill were the damage done by the high 
water to a considerable port of the property purchased and the great 
distress caused, to the whole place by that calamity. About the same 
time, it became known that a claim was set up, by Captain Adamsand 
Firm against the Baltimore and Ohio BaUroad Company, for posses- 
sion of the ground over which their road passes, between Harper's 
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Ferry bridge and Peaoher^s MilL The Eoilroad Compaiiy had, many 
years before, got the right of way through the Armory grounds, from 
the GrOYemment, on oeftton conditions, and no* one dreamed of the 
possibiHty ol their being disturbed, until the idea struck some Washing- 
ton Cify Speculators that there was something to be made off them by 
the purchase of the property and the institution of a suit of ejectment. 
Captain Adams was detailed to make the purchase and. it is, now, 
well known that the buyers had no other object in view. The peo- 
ple of Harper's Ferry were, thus, saerificed to the greed of a set of 
heartless Speculators and the injury was intensified by the absolute 
certainty that, if Captain Adams had not made his ill-omened appear- 
ance, on the day of the sale, the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad Compa- 
ny would have purchased the properly and erected on it a Boiling 
Mill. All through the Summer of 1870, copies of a Washington City 
paper, containing attafis^ on the Bailroad Company and its President, 
John W. Garrett, were circulated through the place. These articles 
were signed "F. C. A," and they were, of course, intended for the 
manufacture of public opinion to be, afterwards, made available, be- 
fore a jury. Up to the time of the writing of this (1872) there has 
not been a cent paid for the property — nothing has been done to- 
wards utilizing the Water Power — the Bailroad Company has been 
hindered from purchasmg the ground and erecting extenmve works 
.and THIS is all the sale amounts to. At the present time, the citizens 
are holding meetings to petition Congress on the subject and it is 
to be hoped that Captain Adams and Company will be obhged to pay 
the purchase money or give up the properly and make way for better 
men. There is not the least show of Justice in their claim against 
the Bailroad Company. The latter have more than compUed with the 
conditions on which they received the right of way. The works put 
up by them, there, are of incalculable value to the property,protectiQg 
it from the inroads of the river and they have, therefore, paid ten-fold 
for the privilege accorded to them. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, it will be, readily, beheved that the sympathies of Harper's 
Feny are with ihe Bailroad company and that the attacks on Mr. GaiTctt 
have intensified the indignation, already, created, among the people by 
the cruel trickery of which they are the victims. There is no'inan who 
occupies a higher place in the estimation of that 'community than Mr. 
Garrett. His road is, now, absolutely, the only source of income the 
pec^le have and, were it otherwise, the extraordinary abihty of that 
gentleman \^ould be sure to command their highest respecJt and ad- 
miration. Mr. Garrett is immeasurably superior to any other Bail- 
road man on this continent and it is doubtful if there is, between the 
two Odeans, his equal in general business capacity. Of course, he did 
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not notice the effusions of '^F. 0. A.'* or, if he did, it was as the lies 
regards the dew-drops which he shakes from his mane and the writer 
of them died of a seyere attack of 'let alone.*' 

In Tiew of the prominence of Mr. Garrett in the operations of the 
tomy, dnring the war, and his consequent connection with Harper's 
Ferry, one of its chief theatres, we consider that a sketch of his life 
will not be out of place and in consideration of the probability thai^ 
b^re many years, he will occupy the highest position in iliegift of the 
American people or, perhaps, in the world, the sketdi shoold be doub- 
ly interesting. We will also, append notices of other prominent BaQ- 
road men, whose duties liaye brought them into contact with our 
people. 

John W. Garrett was bom in tiie city of Baltimc^re, on the 31st day 
of July, 1820, and he is, therefore, in his fifty-second year and in the 
very prime of life. His father, Bobert Gkurett, was an Irishman, of 
the Scotch-Irish stock, the same that hks given to America^ Andrew 
Jackson, John 0. Calhoun and many other historic names. TTi« ma- 
ternal ancestors were Germans. Robert Gkurettwas one of the most 
prominent merchants of Baltimore and, when his sons were old en- 
ough to engage in business, they were admitted by their father, as 
partners and the firm of Robert Gkurett and Sons was, for many 
years, at the head of the mercantile business of the State of Maryland. 
The subject of this sketch is very highly educated and, before he be- 
came so famous as a Railroad King, he enjoyed an, almost, equal 
prominence, in the world of letters. In 1856, he became one of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and his col- 
leagues recognizing, at once, his abilities and the necessity for such 
a man to remedy the disordered condition of the company's affiurs^ 
elected him, the ensuing year, to the Presidency of the road an office 
which he has, ever since, held and will retain, as long as such id his 
pleasure. He has, frequently, expressed a wish to be allowed to re- 
tire from the cares of this onerous place, but the comj^any knows too 
well, his value and will, very reluctantiy, receive his resignation, when 
no argument will induce him to serve, any longer. "When Mx, Gar- 
rett was elected President, in 1857, the stock of the company was 
sixty per cent, below par. Although the road had been completed to 
Wheeling, it might be said to have stopped at Cumberland and the 
<;oal regions, its extension, from that to the Ohio not paying expen- 
ses. In 1861, the war broke out and, as long as the contest lasted, 
it was the policy of the Confederate Gbvemment, on all occasions, ta 
destroy it, as they, justiy, deemed it very important, if not indispen- 
sible to their enemies, as a means of transportation. It has been, 
already, remarked that the bridge at Harper's Ferry was rebuilt nine 
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times, during the wai', and the same is tnte of many otlier pai-ts of 
the road. Notwithstanding all these disadvanb^es and losses, the 
stock of the company is, now, (1872,) fifty per cent above par. By 
the porchase or learing of other roada, the great thorougliftii-e ex- 
tends to Si Lotus, Chicago and all the great cities of the West. The 
Winchester and Potomac Railroad, having fallen from the imbecUe 
hands in which it, formerly, languished and having been annexed by 
its powerful neighbor, has been extended to Straaburg, on the lin n 
of the Manaasas Clap Railroad and it is certain that, in a short time. 
by other extensions, the great cities of the South will be as easy of 
access, by Rail, from Baltimore, as their sisters of the West. Besides, 
a line of steamers, in the interest of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
has been estabhshed, betvfeen Baltimore and Bremen and these.touch- 
ing at Queenstown and Southampton afford the most direct route for 
the many thousands oi immigrants who. in the great march of empire, 
pass, yearly, from the old to the new world. As soon as one of those 
steamers touches the pier, at Locnst Point, trains of cars are run to 
the very water's edge and the immigrant if, as is, usually, the case, he 
is boimd for a Western honw, gets aboard the train and is whirled to 
Ids destination, without his touching the soil of Maryland. To the 
strangers, many, if not most of whom, are ignorant of the mamiers, 
customs and language of our people and who, of course, would be ex- 
IHjsed to all kinds of imposition, if this thoughtful provision was not 
made for them, this arrangement is a boon of the highest importauee 
»niT, of itself, should be a recommendation not to be overlooked by 
Bui'opean Agents, for Em^rration, or, by parties, in this country, sen- 
ding for fiiends or relatives in the old world. 

Two almost unintemiptedstreams of freight pa8s,dayandnight,over 
this road from Baltimore to the West and baet Three Passenger^ 
trains, each way, daily, convey still more precious cargoes of human 
beings and it is a fact, scarcely credible but nevertheless, an undoub- 
ted tnith that, in the twelve years, diunng whichJMr. Garrett has pre- 
sided, ONLY ONE passenger has lost his life on this road and even in 
THIS case, it is well known that the accident happened through the 
traveler's own imprudence and while he was violating a rule of the 
Company, the observance of which would have prevented the occur- 
rence. With all this prosperity, the Company and Mr. Garrett hare 
the proud satisfaction of having largely contributed to the success 
of the national anufi, duiing the war and to the consequent preserva- 
tion of our Government. There is no doubt that the extroordinai^ 
success of this road and its remarkable immunity from accidents are, 
mainly, owing to the genius of Mr. Garrett and to the sleepless vig. 
ilance with which he guards the interests of the Company and the 
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lives and property of .the traveling and trading pnblic, and it is no 
wonder that his native State regards him with pride and that the 
whole nation begins to look towards him, as its probable future chief 
magistrate. The abiHty he has displayed in managing the arduous 
and compHcated duties of-President of the most important Railroad 
on this continent is considered a sufficient . guarantee for a brilliant 
administration, by him, of a, still, highei- Presidency. 

Mr. Garrett appears, to combine many characters, generally, sup- 
posed to, be irreconcilable but which are, imdoubtedlyj blen- 
ded in HiM^ — the man of large views and comprehensive genius and, 
at the same time, that of minute detail — the miraculously shrewd bus- 
iness manager and the lover of books and literature — ^the careful, al- 
most, parsimonious guardian of the company's treasury and the gen- 
erous dispenser of his own fortune — ^the strict, nay, sometimes, harsh 
disciplinarian and the pious christian. His person is on the same 
scale as his mind. It is large and massive but, at the same time, fine- 
ly moulded and his couiitenance is one of remarkable sweetness and be- 
nignity. He is, habitually, grave in his deportment and even, the 
tongue of mahoe has never whie^red anything to ihe prejudice Of 
his private character. There is,however, in his eye and round the cor- 
ners of his mouth,an expression indicative of a strong appreciation of 
the humorous, struggling against strong restraints. Indeed, a man 
with a drop of Irish blood in his veins who is deficient in this gift is 
an anomaly, very seldom, encountered. We must, therefore, at the 
risk of his displeasure, give him credit for a good share of this joyous 
faculty and in doing so, we olo not, neoessarily derogate,in any degree, 
from his gravity, as we have, already, shewn him possessed of many 
diauetrically opposed attributes of character. 

^ Mr. Garrett is a Democrat and the writer is not, so it is not at all 
certain that the latter will, in any case, cast his vote, for the subject 
of his sketch, however emine'nt he may be. Moreover, notwithstan- 
cfiilg this tribute so freely paid, for the sake of the truth of history^ 
to ''the Kailroad King," the author is far from feeling indebted to tlie 
subject of his eulogy, for any former favors and quite as far from ex- 
pectimg or caring for any in the future. It must foe confessed, how- 
ever, that if Mr. Gterrett be chosen President of the United States, 
there will be every prospect* of a brilliant administration, especially, 
in the matter of the national finances, where there is, now, the great- 
est need of a clear head and a strong will to regulate Uie existing 
disorders and to check the deluge of corruption by which the 
nation is ahnpst overwhelmed. Tl;te testimony comes from a reluc- 
tant witness and one who, ceteris paribus, would prefer some- 
body else for. the Presidency, but, as the ©ase now stands, it 
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would appear as if Mr. Glarrett is the man for the time and the place. 
William Prescott Smith who, during the war, as well as for some 
years before, was Master of Transportation of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Kailroad and who, consequently, was second in command to Mr. Gar- 
rett is, we believe, a native of Washington City D. C, and is an en- 
tirely self-made man. He, too, in ms way, is a remarkable character. 
He is the very Chesterfield of Eailroad men and never, perhaps, have 
the above named nobleman's much censured ethics been more thor- 
oughly vindicated than in the career of William Prescott Smith whose 
assiduous courting and study of *the Graces" have, mainly, enabled 
him to rise, from a comparatively humble position, to one of vast in- 
fluence and to a fame, almost national. We would not be understood 
to intimate that Mr. Smith's solid abilities are not such as to account 
for much of his success. On the contrary, his greatest enemy must 
confess that, without a large share of genuine business capacity, he 
never could have risen to his present exalted position, or, so long, re- 
tained the amount of public confidence which he has, for many years, 
enjoyed, but his warmest admirer must admit that his great forte is 
a consummate tact and a power of pleasing, or what may be styled a 
refined species of "Blarney." Of this powerful weapon, the subject of 
our sketch is a perfect master and in his skilful hsind, it has done 
wonderful execution, for himself and the Eailroad company. Many 
a delicate negotiation has it enabled him to bring to a successful issue 
and, often, has he convikoed men, contrary to the dictates of judgment 
£i3id, almost, the evidence of the senses. Purely, as a Eailroad man, 
he has many equals and some superiors, but, as a diplomatist, wher- 
ever his peculiar art can be brought to bear, it is Ho easy matter to 
find his peer. Politeness has been defined as benevolence in small 
things and, if we accept the definition, we must credit Mr. Smith 
witha vast amount of charity, for,although the virtuemay be exhibitedin 
Httleaffairs and may be, itself, little, in each particular case, it appears,so 
often, in him, that the aggregate must be sufficient for a dozen first 
class philanthropists. He, certainly, is a very agreeable man. Write 
to him when you will on any subject whatsoever, and no matter what 
weight of business may be presssing on him, you may be certain of a 
speedy reply — an elaborately flattering one if you are in his good gra- 
ces and there be the least opening for compliment and a punctilious- 
ly courteous one, even when he expresses displeasure. Meet him 
when or where you will and if you are on, even, ordinarily good terms 
with him, you are sure to leate his company feeling, more than evei 
before, your own importance, for he will not fail to advert, as it were 
incidentally and without apparent effort to bring it in, to some qual- 
ity of your head or heart in which you, secretly, pride and your van- 
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jty of which he has, inBtinctirelj, discovered- Even wheii your 
lationa with him are not friendly he is corefal never to wound yoi 
amour propre. He was a slirewd man who adviecd to treat Mends- 
ae if, some day, they may become enemiea and, foes, ae if they may 
become friends and the latter, at least, Mr. Smith, always, does, al- 
though we wil] give him credit for more generous motives, in bo do- 
ing, than the writer referred to appears to have contemplated. In 
conversation, he uses the very best of language and his letters are 
models of fine composition, although Ms antograph produotionB, like 
those of nearly all eminent men, are. almost, illegible. The author has one 
of them before him, as he writes, and, if he had not been expecting to< 
hear from Mr. Smith, it is probable he would have throught it a Rti- 
nic inscription sent to him by some friendly antiquarian. As it ij 
after a week's intense study and the loss of half a peck of hair and' 
all hia finger nails, he thixks he understands it. Air. Smith is about 
&fty years of age, above the medium size, and the expressiosi of his 
countenance is thoughtful, even to sadness. Many think, and with 
good reason, that they discover in it, a strong likeness to that of 
Qeorge Washington. On the whole, it must be said of Mr. Smith, 
that he is a most fascinating man and while others may, better, sstis- 
ty the JUDGMENT, it is something — and a great deal too — in this world 
of tbomy paths and rough comers, to meet a man who, while in high 
position and above the necessity for deceit, is willing to smooth tboj 
ftflperities of life for alt who come in contact with him — the poor 
humble as well as the rich and powerful. 

We have said that Lord Chesterfield's system of morality was Tis- 
DiCATED, in the character of Mr. Smith. We use that strong exprt 
aion because, with all the pohsh and refinement for which he is remaT' 
kable, you will, frequently, see flashes of generous impulse burst 
forfc from him, going to prove that Chesterfield's precepts are 
inconsistent with, at least, some degree of sincerity. , 

As in the ease of Mr. Garrett, the author feels but little enthusiasBi 
tor the subject of this sketch and hia perso^^al experience of Mr. Smith 
will, scarcely, justi^ his feeling any. These pictures are painted as 
the men are, generally, regarded and vritliout much reference to 
author's own opinions. 

John L. Wilson succeeded Mr. Smith in 186(>, in the poration 
Master of Transportation, the latter having resigned to accept a poi 
in the Internal Revenue Department, under the administration 
Andrew Johnson. Mr. Wilson is, we believe, a native of tiie State 
New York and he is a man who has risen to his present high position,' 
through sheer force of native talent, without, as we are informed, the 
aid of many educational advantages. In many respects, he is the very 
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antipedes of his predecessor. Short, sharp and decisive in msismex 
and address he holds in contempt Lord Chesterfield and the whole 
sisterhood of '^e Graces" but those who know him well say that he 
more than compensates for this by perfect candor and sincerity. Mr. 
Wilson is rather below the medium size but, in early life, he was re- 
markably handsome and, eyen now, notwithstanding an illness of 
many years, his eye is positively beautiful. When at the inaugnratioQ 
of President Buchanan, the wholesale poisoning of the. guests of a 
prominent hotel, in Washington city unfortunately took place, Mr^ 
Wilson was a sufferer and the noxious substance, then introduced iii- 
to his system, entailed on him an almost life-long sickness. Id 
consequence, although he is, by no means, an old man, his hair has. 
for many years, been blanched and there is, frequently, an air of lan- 
guor about him that betokens physical suffering. He is, now, how- 
ever, fast regaining strength and it is to be hoped that, ere long, all 
the injurious effects of the unfortunate mistake will have disappeared. 
Mr. Wilson's abilities are, altogether, of the solid kind and he maket^ 
no pretensions to the character of the fine gentieman. He is, by no 
means, profuse of compliments, but, when he passes one, it is treas- 
ured as something valuable, for it is known that he means all he says 
and HIS word is coin that is current, wherever he is known. It is said 
that Mr. Garrett places great confidence in his ability and worth aad, 
if this be true, as, no doubt, it is, no other testimony is necessary to 
his character as a practical business man. In July, 1868. a flood in 
the Patapsco — similar -to. that at Harper's Ferry in 1870 — destroyed 
thirty miles of the Eailroad, West of Ellicott's city and, so complete 
was the demolition, that, in some places, it was a matter of some doubt, 
where the bed of the track had been. The President of the road sum- 
moned Mr. Wilson and asked how long it would take to repair the 
damage. The latter replied "fourteen days." Mr. GaiTett implicitiy 
relying on the other's word, although it would appear impossible to 
execute the work in so short a time, made his calculations according 
ly, and in fourteen days, sure enough, the road, (including brid^ es) 
was rebuilt, the trains were running regularly and, as far as the Eail- 
road was concerned, not a single vestige of the great calamity was 
visible. This feat, of itself, will give an idea of Mr. Wilson's energy 
and resources in time of emergency. To imderstand the above, the 
reader must be informed that Mr. Wilson's duties embrace those of 
Master of Eoad (his former position) as well as those of Master of 
Transportation, the two departments having been combined in 1866, 
at the time of the resignation of Mr. Smith. The author has little 
personal knowledge of Mr. WDson, but, the above is given on the as- 
surance of those who have and, from all the writer can learn, he must 
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believe, that the hero of this sketch is, emphatically, ^'a man to hook 
on to." . • . 

Alexander Differ who, during the first two years of the war, was 
Supervisor of Trains and next in command to Mr. Smith exhibited 
great ability and». indeed, considering the many disadvantages under 
which he labored, his success was almost miraculous. At that time 
{here was but one track on the road and the exigencies of the army 
often requiring the moving of troops in different directions, at the 
same time, a superior degree of judgment was required for their safe 
transportation. Mr. Diffy was fully equal to the occasion, but, he lost 
his life in the discharge of his duties, having contracted Small-pox, 
somewhere, on the line of road. He died in October, 1863, aged 
about forty years and, in his death, the Eailroad company suffered a 
loss that has cost them some trouble to repair. Mr. Diffy was a na- 
tive of Baltimore and, from his early boyhood, had been in the com- 
pany's service. His education had been much neglected, but, his na- 
tural ability was such that this defect was, scarcely, perceptible. He 
had many &iults, mostly of temper, but no man enjoyed the love and 
respect of Superiors and Subordinates to a greater degree than this 
high -tempered and, frequently, peevish, but, always, generous and 
big-hearted man. 

. Francis Mantz who, now occupies the position of Supervisor of 
Trains, is a native of Frederick county Maryland and is of purely 
German origin. He is a man of splendid physique and he does not 
appear to be much over forty years of age. His manners are, to the 
highest degree courteous and considering the many heavy drafts on 
his patience his equanimity is wonderful In his official capacity he 
is, of course, obliged to personify the cold, remorseless policy that 
must characterize all corporations, but, those who know him well say 
that his private character is one of singular amiability. He has cer- 
tainly, been extremely successful in the management of his department. 
Although, since the war, a double track has been made, along the whole 
length of the road, or, at least, wherever it was, at all, needed, yet, 
the vast increase in the business of the company and, consequently, 
in the number of trains, makes it a Herculean task to get up time 
books and make arrangements for the ntimerous convoys that are, 
every hour in the day and night, proceeding from or to either of the 
Railroad termini. Mi*. Mantz's time books are irreproachable and the 
regularity with which trains arrive at and start from the various sta- 
tions, is like that of some huge piece of clock-work. Except Mr. Gar-' 
rett, there is no man to whose ability the Eailroad company is more 
indebted for its present prosperity than to Mr. Mantz's. He resides 
at Monocacy Junction and, on the day of the engagement at that 
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place, (July 9th 1864,) he lost some very valuable property, as his 
house was between the two lines of battle. This loss wa& much de- 
plored by mainy, for Mr. Mantz's house was a place of refuge, during 
the war, for hapless refugees and numbers (the authoi?' included) had 
partaken of liis hospitaUty. 

William P. Gorsuch, Mr. Mantz's assistant on the first division of the 
road is an exception to mankind in the fact that altiiough his employ- 
ment constantly brings him in contact with men of every degree of moral 
excellence and its contrary and he does his duty apparently regardless of 
popularity or its reverse it is not known that he has a single enemy. 
There is somethiag ui the man that commands not only respect but af- 
fection and those feelings are mysteriously felt towards him even by tho^e 
whose acquaintance with the man is too slight and brief to justify, by a 
oonrse of reasoning, any feeling whatsoever. He is the very soul of 
honor and, no doubt, there is, unknown to himself or others, a ppw- 
erfnl mag^ietism emanating from him that attracts the good qualities 
of ^ with whom he comes in contact and repels or improves what is 
evil in their dispositions. Whatever is the source of his influence, 
there is no doubt of its extraordinary power, as any one who doubts 
it will discover, by making his acquaintance. 

Thomas N. Heskett, assistant Master of Eoad who, as before said, 
BO often, superintended the reconstruction of Harper's Ferry brid^, 
dming the war, is a man of extraordinary energy and, although his 
position is comparatively humble, there is no man to whom the com 
pany is more indebted for faithful and efficient services. There, 
certainly, is nobody more welcome to our good word than Mr. Hes- 
kett for, apart from any consideration of his merits as a Raih-oad of- 
ficer, he is about "the noblest Roman of them all." He is an excel- 
lept citizen, a generous warm-hearted man, a considerate master and 
a devoted servant. His activity is, indeed, wonderful and after an 
acquaintance of seventeen years with him, the writer can not recollect 
having, once, seen him to walk,talk, or do any thing else leasurely. — 
He is always immersed in the company's business and the amount of 
labor performed by him is enormous. He is ably assisted by the broth- 
ers Milton and Oliver Kemp and the new iron bridge lately erected at 
Harper's Ferry, under the supei-vision of these men is a master piece. 
The track at the curves, near the bridge, is the work of Oliver Kemp 
and it has attracted great attention «tod applause from adepts in the 
business. Mr. Heskett is a Virginian by birth and is, now, about 
fifty years of age. He is a model man, indeed, for he combines per- 
fect courtesy with a lofty sense of duty,, unaffected modesty with a 
high order of abihty and, in a word^ all the qualities that make a man 
loved and respected. 
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Fouutain Beckham, killed on the day of the Brown Eaid, was the 
first Agent of the company at the place. He occupied the position 
for twenty-eight years and, at his death, he was said to be the oldest 
Bailroad man in the United States. Since his decease, many changes 
have been made in the Agency and the place has been held by several 
men, with various degrees of popularity. By far the most acceptable 
to the people were Messrs. Donohoo and Curtis. The former gentle- 
man has already figured in this history as one of John Brown's pris- 
oners and in connection with the "down hill" affiur of *the Himdred 
Day men." The latter came to Harper's Ferry towards the close of 
the war and left in a few months to occupy a more prominent posi 
tion in the company's service, out, his short administration was mark- 
ed by every thing calculated to make him respected by the people. — 
Except Mr. Donohoo, there is no man whom the community would 
rather see return, but all must yield to the latter, in the estimation 
of our people. 

ANECDOTES OF HARPER's FERRIANS ^HARD ON THE AUTHOR. 

All men are prone to vanity and the writer of the forgoing chroni- 
cles, it is to be presumed, has more or less of it, like " the rest of 
mankind. " Notwithstanding this, he must admit that he is no Adonis. 
Nay, more : he is homely. His figure is lank and singularly deficient 
in embonpoint. His fsLce is pale and has too many salient points to 
allow him any pretensions to beauty. During the war, he was in the 
employment of the Government as Forage-Master. At this period, 
his lack of comeliness was still more apparent than at present as, in 
addition to his natural deficiency of good looks, he was in bad health .- 
and very poorly dressed — ^the nature of his employment precluding 
the possibility of his keeping himself tidy. He used to carry a haver- 
sack slimg around him, to hold his forage orders and other papers. 
At the best of times he is a httle eccentric in his appearance and, 
with the accessories above mentioned, he used to impress strangers, 
generally, with the idea that he was an "odd Genius." One day, he 
was in very bad humor, something having gone wrong as every thing 
DID, about that time. He encountered an Irishman who thought he . 
carried whiskey, for sale, in the haversack Pat asked ; "What have 
you got, for sale, in that wallet f at the same time giving him a know- 
ing wink. Your historian replied peevishly ; "I have nothing for sale 
but myself and, if I can find any body fool enough to buy me, ke can 
have me at a bargain." "Oh !" be dad, replied Pat, you can soon find 
a market if you are for sale, for, I met an old Dutchman, a while ago, 
buying up ould rags and bones." Your historian had business, in 
ANOTHER QUARTER, about that TIME, and there was no farther conver- 
sation. 
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THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES SHOULD NOT THROW STONES. 

There was, once, a superintendent at Harper's Ferry Armory who 
professed to be a deadly enemy to whiskey drinking, although he 
could enjoy a ''smile,'' himself, as well as the next man. He and an- 
other officer of the armory agreed to send for a five-gallDn keg of pure 
Monongahela. The superintendent's name was not to be known in 
the transaction, but, the keg was to be consigned to the other gen- 
tleman, when they were to divide. About this time, one of the best 
mechanics in the armory got on a spree which lasted seTeral days. — 
The superintendent, true to his professions, discharged him. When 
the mechanic sobered oS, he presented himself to the superintendent, 
at his office, expressing regret and promising to do better in the fu- 
tura The superintendent was inexorable and he addressed the cul- 
prit thus : "Mr. L , you are a good workman and I am sorry to 

lose you, but I have made up my mind that no drinking man shall 
have employment in this armory. You can, therefore, consider your- 
self as, finally dismissed." At this moment, there was a knock at the 
door and on its being opened, the gentleman to whom the consign- 
ment was made and who was a partner in the transaction, presented 
himself and said aloud ; "Sir, the keg has come ; I paid the freight 
on it and I sent it to your house." A better feeling, immediately ap- 
peared to come over the superintendent and, turning to the offend- 
ing mechanic he said ; "Mr. L you can go to work, but, you must 

promise to drink no more whiskey." Mr. L did go to work, but, 

he continued to get drunk, at intervals, until the day of his death, 
aifd he did so, with impunity, as long as the above mentioned su- 
perintendent remained at Harper's Ferry, as the latter, no doubt, had 
a vivid recollection of the affair of tiie keg and did not choose to have 
the subject revived. 

A series of mishaps. 

There lived, once, at Harper's Ferry, an old gentleman of very pe- 
culiar habits. He was very courteous, especially to the ladies, unless 
when much excited by anger, when he became very abusive. He had 
a peculiar manner of speaking — stopping at every word,as, if at aperiod, 
so that, it would appear, as if every word, with him was intended for 
a sentence. He was very fond of his "toddy" and, ;wben uifder its 
influence, he spoke with still greater hesitation,as if he was very anx- 
ious to be impressive and was choosing his words with extra dehb- 
eration. 

There is a certain street-crossing at Harper's Ferry which, in w^i 
weather, is always very muddy« One of the superintendents, there- 
fore, caused three or four heavy blocks of circular stone to be placed 
at equal int^nrals, uiretm ibis plaoeyfcor ibe a^ooommodatiQii ol pedes- 
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trians. One evening, the subject of this an^dote passed that way 
and stepped from block to block, getting across without soiling his 
shoes, although the crossing was very muddy at the time. After 
dark, he returned, but haying met some friends, in the mean ^ime, 
«nd imbibed freely, he did &ot make as sure a thing of it, as at his 
first crossing. Being somewhat abstracted from the cause above 
mentioned and it being very dark, instead of stepping on the stones 
lie stepped oveb and between them. Arrived' on the other side, he 
thus, soliloquized ; "I-should-like-very-much-to-know-who-the-D-l-re- 
moved-those-grinding-stones-this-evening." Immediately after, he 
ran against a cow that was straying about the streets and, his vision 
not being good, he feared it might be a lady. He, therefore, took off 
his hat and apologized by saying ; '*I-humbly-beg-your-pardon-Ma- 
dam." Not receiving any reply, he looked more closely and discov- 
ered what he had encountered which did not tend to improve his 
temper. In a few minutes, he ran against am old lady and, being de- 
Ijermined not to be fooled, this time, he struck her with his umbrella, 
Temarking, "I-wish-people-wotdd-keep-their-infemal-old-cows-off-the 
streets." It is said that when he struck the old lady, he also addres- 
sed to HER some epithets more fbrdble than elegant and, next day, 
when slxe complained to his wife, of his conduct, he was obliged to 
make her a i^till more humble apology than he had made to the cow. 

The hero of the foregoing was, at one time, Post Master at Har- 
per's Ferry and, once, he got into trouble with the Department in 
Washington, through the ingenuity of a friend. We will relate the 
circumstances for the benefit of Post masters who, in this day of pro^ 
gross, may see more m!erit in the idea than our sobersided slow coach- 
es of thirty years ago could discover. 

For some reason, there was a great accession of business to the of- 
fice and as our hero had no assistant, he was hard pushed to assort 
and distribute the mails, in time for the various trains and stages. There 
resided, at that time, in Harper's Ferry, a man of singular wit and 
great natural shi'ewdness, but altogether, illiterate, not kiK>wing,even, 
Uie alphabet This defect was not suspected by many, such was the 
man'B "*gift of gab" and general inteliigenca Our hero bethought of 
this man, as one who could assist him, in his duties, and he procured 
his help, to assort the mails, while the jhtcss of business continued.— 
Every thing went on smoothly for a time. The mail bags werej al- 
ways, ready, at the proper time, and our hero felt greatly relierM in 
mind and body. Soon, however, letters arrived from the General 
Post office tind many points, all over the country, inquiring fbr lost 
letters and packages and so numerous and great were the oosnplakftts, 
that the Po«t' masijer General sent a '^^Spedal^ to i&vitBtigvltotiiidre- 
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port on the general condition of the Harper s Ferry offic^. On the 
trial, the assistant was examined and it leaked out that he could neith- 
er read nor write, and the question was, naturally, asked, how he 
could distribute mail matter. He replied that he "always, put the 
large packages into the big bags and the little ones into the small 
bags/* This was considered a full solution of the mystery. The 
"Special" enjoyed a hearty laugh and he was good natured enough to. ^ 
report fovorably at Head Quarters, so that our hero was not removed 
from office. The assistant, however, was dismissed, notwithstanding 
his ingenuity and his manifest fitness for the place, and we have not 
heard of his having, since th%t time, got any appointment, in the 
Post Office Department. 

A MISTAKE WmCH TOtT MAY CALL AN IRISH BULL OR A JOHN BULL. 

The writer of this history has had, in his time, many adventures 
tragical, comicietl and melodramatical. Some of them have been 
sketched in this volume and it is to be hoped that, when he dies, he 
will have a biographer that will compile and describe them, in a man- 
ner worthy of their importance and of the great man whose remark- 
able life has been chequered by them. We will relate one more which 
will illustrate the happy ^cihty an Irish gentleman has for getting 
into scrapes and we will take this opportunity of stating a fex;t which 
has been, heretofore, omitted, that the author is a native of that is- 
land, so prolific in poets, punch and potatoes, bulls and bog-trotters, 
saints and sinners. 

It is, now, generally, known that, some years ago, a gentleman of 
Cumberland transported, from their native waters, somewhere, a few 
dozen of bass-fish and put them into the Potomac, at that place. — 
The war, soon after, breaking out, and, it being dangerous to hunk, 
fish or do anything else, along the banks of that, now, historic river, 
nothing was known concerning the fate of the finny colony, until af- 
ter the war, when things began to run in their former channels and 
it was discovered that the bass had multipHed very much and that, 
in fact, the whole river was stocked with this delicious fish, hitherto 
unknown in these waters. Great was the joy of the people and, eve 
17 autumn, since that time, the banks of the river are lined witli dis- 
ciples of "Gentle Isaac" who, generally, meet with great success. — 
The season continues from about the last of July, until the «id of 
October. 

Late, one autumn, two English tourists, fresh from "Hold Heng- 
land," visited Harper's Ferry and, of course, they interviewed the 
author who is quite a local celebrity, on account of his long residence 
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at the place, and the many vieiBsitudes he has encountered there, as 
well as for a happy talent he has got for blending a little graceful 
fiction with hia, already, suGScientl; wonderful yanis which adds very 
much to their effect, especially, with Qreen Horns. The Enghshmea 
were full of the pomposity and self-importance, so often, remarked in 
their countrymen, but, allowiugfor the national faihng, they were, on 
the whole, very respectable looking men. The author went through 
the stereotyped history of John Brown which he has related, ho of 
ten, that he can, hai-dlj , distinguish the truth from tho eiaggerations 
which, in a spirit of miachievoiis fuu, he introduces into his narratiTe 
and, as the old saying goes, he begins "to believe his own lies. ' 
Having exhausted John Brown, Miles' surrender, the Dunn murder 
and all the historical facts connected with the place, the Englishmen 
got on statistics, natural resources of the neighborhood, &c,, and, 
among other subjects, asked about the game of the country. The 
author gave them all the information he had on the subject and, wheu 
his knowledge gave out he <Irew on hia imagination. One of them, 
at length asked if there were any b-e-a-s in the neighborhood. He 
meant beabs, but, he pronounced Uie word with a thorough English 
drawl and lisp and, as if there were no "R" in it, and the author, un- 
derstanding him to ask, if there were any bass, rephed : "Oh, yes, in- 
deed, we catch them by the thousand, but it is, now, late in the sea 
eon Ann thev have quit BiTi.se." The EngHshmens' hats, immediate- 
ly, roae, several inches higher on their heads and eveiy feature of then* 
faces portrayed the utmost consternation. After a considerable pause 
they, simultaneously, put their eye-glaasea up and suiTeyed the au- 
thor who, in turn, looked at theu with undisguised astonishment — 
At last, one of them asked, with a sai'castic expression of countenance, 
which the writer did not fail to notice, though he could not imdei- 
stand it, "where the Harper's Ferrians kept the tliousanda they, eve- 
ry day, caught?" The bewildered historian, somewhat tai'tly, re- 
pUed : that many of them were daily consumed, in every family, at 
the place and that the surplus was sent, by Express to Baltimore and 
other places, whei'e a market was, always, ready for them. The En 
ghshman made some further remarks of a bantering kind and it wa» 
evident that he regarded the tale with a good deal of skepticism. — 
The author's "Irish" was rising rapidly. Hefeltinjiu^'d, because the 
only piece of whole tnith he had told them waa doubted and he felt, 
at the aame time, astonished that so probable a tale should be looked 
on with suapiciou, especially as his audience had, up to tliis time, ex- 
hibited great capacities for swallowing "tough yams." Finally, one 
of tliem asked "if thu people of Hari>er's Ferry set trajis for them or 
himU'd tliem with dogs?" Tlie author's blood was. now, tip to fight 
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iiig heat. He reiiHed that the beat way for catching them was, with 
a hook and the best bait a piece of a d— d fool and that, if the stran- 
gers did not. soon, leave town, there was a good chance of their be- 
ing put to a better use than they had, ever before, served. _ Thia dis- 
play of anger greatly disconcerted the strangers who, no doubt, 
ehanged the opinion Uiey had, before, formed of the author. Instead 
of a stupid joker, they, probably, now, considered liim a dangerous 
lunatic and they beat a hasty retreat, followed by a volley of sarcas- 
tic comments from the mouth of the enraged author. The English- 
men related the circimistance, that day, to some parties who ques- 
tioned the author about it and, when he gave ma account of it, the 
mietake was understood and long and loud was the laughter conse- 
quent. Thia adventure has, ever since, formed one of the standing 
jokes which the Harper's Fenians are so fond of relating at the poor 
hifitorian's expense. Mutual esplanations followed between liim and 
the Englishmen and a treaty of peace was ratified, over several joruras 
of whisky punch and " 'alf and 'alf." 

The following anecdote may, perhaps, be familiar to some of our 
readers. The writer saw it in print, some years ago, but it was not 
credited to Harper's Ferry. As it is, really, our property and, as it 
elaims the right to be inserted in our chronicles, we wiU publish it, 
at the risk of offending our readers, by telling them a stale joke. 

Some years ago, there resided here an old chap whom we will call 
Tom Brown , although that was not his real name. He owned a horse 
and cart and used to do a good deal of hauling. One night, as he 
was returning home, he fell asleep in his cart, having imbibed a littlf 
more than his usual quantum. The horse stood still and some of "the 
boys" passing that way and seeing "the situation," concluded to play 
a prank on Uncle Tom. They disengaged the horse from the cart 
and led it to a neighbtning shed, leaving the cart with Tom in It.^ 
Some time in the night, Tom woke up and missed the horse. His 
intellect was somewhat confused by the potations of the day before 
and his subsequent sleep, and the absence of the horse tended, still 
more, to mystify him. He might have accounted for the circum- 
■otance, on the hypothesis that he had arrived at home, the previous 
evening, and stabled his horse, without his remembering it, but, then, 
what was he doing in the cart and how did it get to bo so far frcan 
home ? After a long time spent in profound meditation on this pro- 
blem, he gave it up and in the absence of any l>etter solution, he con- 
cluded that he was not, at all, the man he had supposed himself to 
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be or, at least he considered it doubtful. He, then, soliloquized : 
"Am I Tom Brown or am I not 1 If I am Tom Brown, I have lost a 
horse, and if I am not, I have made a carl" At what time, in the 
morning, he was able- to estabHsh his own identity, is not mentioned 
in the public records, but that he did so, we have ample testimony in 
the fact that^ next day, he offered a reward for the discovery of the 
perpetrators of the joke. 

A POLITICAI. JAXDS. 

Some years ago, there were two mechanics at Harper^a Fen*y Arm- 
ory — one an ardent Whig and the other a staunch Democrat. There 
was an important election close at hand and, of course, frequent and 
heated arguments, arose, between the adherents of the two great 
parties which, at that time, contended for the haiJdling of the public 
purse. No two had more frequent discussions than those referred to 
and, although, they were, generally, friendly enough towards each 
other, whenevey the subject of poHtics was started, they were sure to 
"pftch into" one another, unspaiingly. One morning, they had a very 
angry debate and they parted in hi^h dudgeon. .When they stopped 
work, for dinner, the Democrat picked up a newspaper with which he 
amused himsdlf, until the hour arrived for resuming work. In the 
paper he saw an account of a Lusus Naturae that had appeared, some- 
where. It was an infant, bom with two faces, one in front and the 
olher at the back of the head like the representations of the Gk>d 
Janus we see on Roman medals. He read the accoimt for several 
who were standing near, among whom was his friend the Whig. — 
"What a wonder ;" exclaimed the Democrat ; "A child with two &ces.'* 
"Oh f said the Whig, "take good care of him and try to raise him, 
for he'll make an excellent Locofoco." 

DID KOT KECOGNIZE AN OLD SBIEND IN A NEW GASB. 

There is an oM citizen, at Harper's Ferry, who has resided there, 
a great many^ years. He is very popular, on account of his genial 
disposition and love of innocent fun. He once owned a fine cow whioh 
he prized very h%hly and fed regularly, several times in the day. Some 
wags concluded to play a prank on him and, one night, {hey painted 
the cow,aQ over, of a «olor different from the hue with which she was 
furnished by nature. In the morning, as usual, he provided a tub of 
slop for his pet, but was astonished that she did not make her ap- 
pearance, as she was accustomed to do, in anticipation of a good 
bredkfast. Instead of his, howtvar, a strange cow presented herself,. 
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but, was, of course,, refused and drivea off. She returned and wa*?,. 
again, driven off He started his servant to. look for his own cow,. 
but the colored boy reitumed, after several hours search, with no tid- 
ings of the lost one. All this time, the strange cow persisted in pre- 
senting herself, before him, until he, getting angry picked up a stick 
and BEAT her away, notwithstanding whidi, she^ would return. At- 
last, he turned in and gave her a severe drubbiag, so severe indeed, 
that she changed color, the stick, at every application, removing some* 
of the paint, for it was his own cow, at last. Finally, he beat her in- 
to her natural appearance and, thus, recognized her. It has been* 
many years, since this occurred, but, it is stilly "poked at him" and- 
will be, as Jong as he Kves. 

A DUMB SET; 

I ■ 

The hero of the above anecdote is an inveterate^ wag, but, the best 
'of it is, that, unlike naany of that ilk, he can take as well as give a 
joke and many of his best yams are at his own expense. The follow- 
ing perpetrated by our hero^ on a green-looking stranger is related 
by many eye witnesses. 

Some years ago, we had at the place, two deaf mutes named Jame* 
ison and Fisher. They had been well educated, at some institute 
and they could converse with each other volubly (if we may use the- 
expression,) by means of signs well understood by themselves. The 
former was a fierce Democrat and tiie latter was quite as strong on 
the Whig side. Every day, "between bells," that is, at the Armorer's 
dinner hour, Jameisozi and Fisher wotdd walk, together, to the Bail- 
road to Yiew the train arrive and depari While they were saunter- 
ing about, theii* fingers would be busy ioxixlmg letters for the woarda 
of their conversation which was, always, on politics, and by their ges- 
ticulations, the bystanders could tell when they had warmed in de- 
bate- When the train arrived, they would oease conversing, to look, 
at the passengers, and a stranger eould not, of course, know that they 
differed from the most of others, in the matter of speech or hearing. 

One day, a wild- looking mountaineer stepped olT the train and ap- 
proaching Jameison, inquired, where the Government shops were sit- 
uated. Poor Jameison made signs, by putting his finger on his^ 
mouth and ear, that he was dieaf and dumb and couldnot reply.— 
The stranger, then, approached Fisher who went tiirough the same 
motion. This, somewhat, disconcerted the stranger, but, having a 
strong curiosity to see the Armory, he pushed his inquiries fittiher 
by approaching the next man to hfai who happ«ied to be our hero* 
and propQ«»diiig;iiifi.same questioia. Our wag touched i ras IJgs ajid!: 
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ear, as the mutes had done, and the stranger who was a somewhat 

impatient and pro&ne fellow, being, now, thoroughly disgusted, cried 

out, 'KJ — d d — m such a town ! Is there nobody in it who can talk V 

The "boys," all, took the hint and every man on the platform touched 
HES-lips and ear and the stranger, immediately, retreated to the train, 
amid a loud explosion of laughter, no doubt, considering that 
seeking information at Harper's Ferry was a work of peculiar difficulty. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Y 

Oentle reader who hast followed me through the foregoing pages, 
a word in thine ear. I feel that you and I are friends and that we are 
connected by the strongest tie that can bind man to his fellow — self 
interest and a reciprocity of fovors. You have purchased my book 
and replenished mt purse and / have, it is to be hoped, added to your 
stock of ideas. I will remark that I heartily wish you did not want 
the latter as much as J did the former, but, if you did, I advise you 
to read my book, again, or any other you can find. I feel so friendly 
to you that I will tell you something of great importance. There 
was, once, a city, situated, not between two hills, like Harper's Ferry, 
half ON SEVEN. It was called Home and it was fully as large and fa- 
mous as EEarper's Ferry. Like the latter, it rose, declined and fell, 
and, it now, presents a melancholy picture of £Edlen grandeiu*. At 
oaie period of its existence, a great writer named Livy, a citizen of 
Bomci, wrote its history and the few books of his writings that remain 
go to G^ow that he did full justice to the subject. Most of his books 
aire lostj however, and the hterati, all over the woriJ, have for centu- 
ries, bewailed the loss. Would it not be well, then, to guard against 
such a calamity in the case of Harper's Ferry ? It is hard to say 
what ruthless tribe of Goths or Vandals {nay make a raid, some day, 
and destroy your copy of "The Annals." The same misfoiiiune may 
befsdl your neighbors and posterity may be deprived of the exquisite 
jdeasure you have enjoyed, in reading my pages. I would coundl^ 
yon, then, to induce every body you cim, to pm-chase my book, so 
that, in case of invasion, there may be as many chances, as possible, 
ftn: its being transmitted to future generations. But you may ask, 
like ttie Irishman, what has posteiity done for you 1 I will anticipate 
the question and reply by asking, "what did you do for your ances- 
tors ?" They furnished for you a Josephua, (senior,) a Livy, a Gib- 
bon, a Hume, and a host of other famous historians. Will you, then, 
refuse to unborn generations the same boon that you received from 
your ancestors and deprive them of the many advantskges that a peru- 
sal of "The Annals" will be sure to afford them, if you will do your 
doty 1 But I feel that I do you an injustice by the mere suspicion 
and, if I could recall what I have said, t would do so willingly. — 
There is, however, on the other hand, such a thing as too much zeal 
and, for the sake of humanity, I would suggest that my admirers ob- 
serve a little moderation in their demands for the book. Printers 
and Express Agents must eat and sleep, like other people, and I 
wooid be sorry to learn of any body's being worked to death in sup- 
pl^ying the demand which I fear will be clamorous. This idea haunts 
BObB and it is the only drawback to the pleasiure I feel in m y anticipa- 
ted triumph. JOSEPHUS, Jun'r. 
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